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if you are bored, surf the internet. 

if you feel pain, take a painkiller. 

if you feel depressed, take a Prozac. 

if you feel stressed, smoke. 

if you don't know how to have fun, drink. 





For me every y now is a very intimate kind of personal 


freedom fight. If 1 lose this fight then I know that in some 
profound sense I’m a goner, a drone, hardly living anymore. 


Twenty-five percent of people in developed and developing countries will 
experience at least one psychological disorder in their lives. 

By 2020, depression will become the second-leading global cause of 
death and disability, after heart disease. 

People from traditional cultures increase their risk for psychological 
problerns, including schizophrenia, by up to six times when immigrating 
to developed countries. 





CLARITY OF MIND 


Don't stumble. Don't fall. Lose your mental 

stride and you'll end up depressed, bipolar or 
schizophrenic. You could wake up in a post-war 
mental ward feeling like your whole past is a hazy 
dream. And believe it, there are millions out there 
who know the story: gradually your motivation dims, 
your sleep becomes disturbed, and you lose clarity of 
mind. Then you're in big fucking trouble, for there's 
a threshold here, and once you've crossed over it's 
tough as hell getting back. Sometimes meds help, or 
even institutionalization, but more often than not 
you become dependent on the drugs, and then there's 
a second monkey on your back. 

So how do you keep your mental life from 
crashing? Start by knowing what you're up against. 
When Mexican immigrants arrive in the US, they 
are not as well-off as Americans, but their rates of 
mental dysfunction are considerably lower. Within 
a decade's time, however, their problems with 
depression, anxiety and addiction nearly double, 
to the same levels as the general American population 
(about 32 percent). 

These are the dangers of a toxic culture. Denying 


them won't do you any good. What will help are 
simple things like not living alone and keeping close 
contacts with family and friends. Live more fully, 
live in the moment, live more slowly and live more 
locally. In the meantime, consider injecting your 
life with extra meaning by joining the mental-ecology 
movement. 

To fight and win the battle of the mind, we 
need nothing short of a mobilization on par with 
the ecology movement launched in the *6os. The 
conservation movement began by redefining the 
meaning of nature. No longer was it viewed as just a 
playground for development and resource extraction, 
but as a living system of which we are a part. We 
mental environmentalists must do something similar. 

Culture has an ecology and that ecology determines 
our mental well-being. There is a connection between 
mental health and the mental environment that 
people must wake up to. At the rate we're losing 
clarity of mind, there will be no more big ideas. 
And with no more big ideas our culture is sure to 
stumble and fall, and so will we. One morning all of 
us could wake up in a never-ending schizo dream. 





BRANDS GET POLITICAL 

Politics moves product. And so 
Banksy is designing logos on 
Griffin t-shirts, Ralph Lauren is 
encouraging people to volunteer, 
Sony and Diesel are using graffiti- 
inspired fonts in their ads, and 
French Connection's "Fcuk you, 
I'm voting," shirts are this year's 
must-have threads. 

It's called "brand activism.” And 
look out, it's coming to a mall near 
you: "Being politically engaged is 
very trendy right now,” explains 





Marian Salzman, from the Euro 
RSCG Worldwide ad agency. 

The story isn't black and white 
though: thanks to its ethical labor 
standards, American Apparel has 
seen sales more than quadruple. 
But still, most of the corporate 
"activists" offering social change 
through jeans, t-shirts or soda pop 
continue selling what they always 
sell: snake oil. 

Products from this trendy 
branding exercise - such as Nike's 


John Lennon "Peace" Chuck 
Taylors - do nothing political but 
subvert the subversive. Turning 
activism into a retro-fuelled fad 
presents progressive politics as a 
nostalgic product rather than as 
a real movement. 

Has activism been reduced to 
the next bell-bottom fad? If you 
think you can change the world 
by shopping, the answer is most 
certainly yes. 


THE MAGAZINE IS THE MESSAGE 

You know the story well. You open the cover, there's an ad. Flip 
more pages, more ads. You keep flipping, flipping, flipping until, 
after several minutes, you find what you're after: words, ideas 
- a magazine. 

And so, with magazine newsstand sales shrinking by more 
than 30 percent in the past decade, have publishers confronted 
ad concentration as the possible cause? Of course not. Instead, 
they invest millions researching what cover photos, insert cards 
and giveaway campaigns sell more copies and garner more ad 
bucks. The advertising virus has officially infected the medium. 

Relationships built with people through photos, layout and 
solid journalism are the raison d'étre of a magazine. When the 
medium changes, the relationships change with it. And they 
have: today's hottest magazines are shopping titles like Lucky 
in the US and Loulou in Canada. The audience has split into 
readers and mass consumers, with the latter group being 
more important to the bottom line and less likely to demand 
editorial integrity. 

"The magazines that have the most advertising are 
essentially the most coveted," says Jon Fine, reporter with 
Advertising Age. "One thing that never fails to astonish me 
is transgressions between the editorial and advertising wall. 

1 don't think they register with the average consumer." 

Doug Bennet, publisher of the Canadian magazine industry 
journal, Masthead, says shopping magazines and ad-heavy 
fashion mags are successful precisely because they don't 
disguise their intent. If you pick one up, "you've bought into it 
already," he says. The subtext: consumers increasingly don't 
expect distance between editorial and ads. In fact, they'd rather 
quit pretending there is any. Perhaps that's why Marie-José 
Desmarais, editor of Loulou, can say with a straight face: "We're 
very serious about being a superficial magazine." 

Readers who pine for yesteryear when mags were a forum 
for ideas shouldn't expect sympathy. Instead, publishers are 
after the next big thing to get advertisers back onboard. The 
recently formed Magazine Industry Coalition, comprised of 








RISE IN MARKETING NOISE 

BILLIONS OF PIECES/CALLS 1992 2002 
Junk mail 62 87 
Telemarketing 7 51 
Spam 0 84 


MINUTES PER HOUR OF PRIME TIME ADS 
1960 9.5 
2002 15.0 


publications from Time to Newsweek to (gasp!) The New Yorker 
is proof. Its goal? Find ways to “better market" magazines to 
advertisers. 

And yet magazine sales continue to fall and ad revenues 
continue to stagnate. While magazines still offer interesting 
flashes - a great feature here, a stunning photo there 
- something has been lost. Have the limits of advertising in the 
medium been crossed? "There's no question there's a broader 
cynicism about all media right now," says Fine, who feels 
consumer apathy has lead to a form of acceptance, and that ad 
concentration has less impact on sales than it should. "It's as 
if there's an assumption that the line between advertising and 
editorial is corrupted, and people are so numb to it that they're 
just like “whatever.” 

Still, there's little question a once proud medium has 
been sullied. With advertising infecting editorial judgement, 
social discourse has taken a turn for the corporate banal. 

Can magazines be saved from themselves? 
Tess Rheinhardt 


THE HOSTILE TAKEOVER OF CHILDHOOD 

You know that marketing to kids has reached a fever pitch when People magazine 
takes notice. Boston College sociology professor Juliet Schor is attracting widespread 
media attention with her book Born to Buy: The Commercialized Child and the New 
Consumer Culture. In this Fast Food Nation-style indictment of marketers' elaborate 
attempts to snare the very young, Schor notes that the average American child 

gets hit with 40,000 advertising messages annually. Corporations such as Disney, 
McDonald's and Philip Morris (a.k.a Altria) spend an estimated $15 billion a year 
carpet-bombing kids 12 and under with inducements to buy stuff. Apparently, it's 
working. A recent survey by Millward Brown showed that 75 percent of eight-to- 
12-year-old Americans want to be rich. 

Equally sobering is Consuming Kids: The Hostile Takeover of Childhood, by 
psychologist Susan Linn, associate director of the Media Center for Children at the 
Harvard-affiliated Judge Baker Children's Center. "I've never heard anyone, aside from 
the occasional marketing executive, say that advertising to children is good for them," 
writes Linn. But it makes good business sense: children influence $600 billion worth 
of sales each year. 

Online, the hype machine is in full streaming mode. Sensing danger, the Washington, 
D.C.-based Center for Digital Democracy has asked the ad biz to declare a moratorium 
on web-based interactive marketing to children, like virtual-pet site Neopets, pending 
research by the Federal Trade Commission. And when your daughter tires of that 
cuddly web community, she can enlist in the Girl's Intelligence Agency (GIA), a market- 
research firm that picks the brains of female tweens by helping them organize 
slumber parties with entertainment and beauty-product themes. The hosts - whom 
GIA claims number 40,000 - go by the honorific “secret agent." You're never too 
young to start spying on your friends. 





Aimed at 12-to-24-year-olds, music-video channel Fuse says 

it's all about giving viewers "a voice and a choice." But how to 
reach out and touch the picky, disenfranchised youth? Ad agency 
Amalgamated worked up a Fuse infomercial in the lurid vein of 
Girls Gone Wild, showing fresh-faced models flashing their goods 
the way American college students apparently do these days. 
But this is US television, where just a nipple can cause a fuss, 

so those black bars don't come off the screen until you order 
the Totally Uncensored Advertisement DVD. 
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NEWS FROM THE MENTAL FRONT 
Krispy Kreme announced that it 
would reward elementary-school 
students in Florida's West Palm 
Beach County with a donut for 
every A on their report cards. The 
plan drew fire from critics like Gary 
Ruskin, executive director of media 
watchdog Commercial Alert, who 
called Krispy Kreme products "starter 
cuisine for the obesity epidemic.” 
* Congresswoman Darlene Hooley 
(D-OR) introduced the Children's 
Listbroker Privacy Act, which aims 
to prevent companies from selling 
the personal information of children 
under 16 without parental consent. 
Targets of the bill include New York 
state-based Student Marketing 
Group, whose website «www. 
studentmarketing.net> sells the 
names and addresses of kids as 
young as two. + Atkins Nutritionals 
has entered into a partnership with 
the National Education Association 
and three other groups to promote 
good health to school children. In 
exchange for a heaping helping of 
brand visibility, the company will 
fund nutrition and fitness initiatives 
through books and websites. « 
According to a recent statement by 
American Lung Association president 
and CEO John L. Kirkwood, the 
tobacco industry is continuing to 
target children, with the result that 
every day, 6,000 kids under 18 have 
their first cigarette, and almost 2,000 
of those become regular smokers. 
Nick Rockel 
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next to my 
mother in a car, | was 
reading the ‘No Future’ issue 
of Adbusters. | came to a picture 
of an artificial beach in Japan and 
an antidepressant ad. “What's that?” 
she asked, pointing to the ad. I started 
telling her it was an artistic metaphor: the 
happiness the woman in the ad was experiencing 
and the waves washing up on the beach were created 
by science, But I could not penetrate her excitement. 
She wanted to know where she could find this pill 
so she could swallow it and be happy just like the 
woman who had her hands raised in the air and 
her eyes shut. Grabbing her attention away 
from the promise of a better life 1 explained 
the real message. Everyone gave me a 
dirty lool 
It seems the biggest challe 


face is no longer the problem 


itself, but our inability to see it. 
ANDY JOHNSTON 
Burlington, Ontario 








BLOGGING 

A scene in the documentary Control Room captures what 
blogging could mean for the world. An American journalist 
interviewing the manager of Al-Jazeera in the opening 
days of the Iraq war asks: "How do you respond to critics 
who say your reports are one-sided?" 

“VIl answer your question with a question,” replies the 
manager. "Are your reports not one-sided? What I'm trying 
to say is that this word, ‘objectivity,’ it is a mirage." 

While much ink spills proclaiming blogs as “the new 
journalism,” to understand their impact on society 
requires ignoring what people post on their blogs, instead 
focusing on the social changes the blog itself creates. 
Marshall McLuhan, creator of the often misunderstood 
aphorism "the medium is the message,” believed the 
social mutations a new medium ushers forth are more 
significant than its content. Don't think so? Consider 
the 'smart' bomb. Ostensibly created to limit "collateral 
damage," in reality it was invented by TV. Footage of 
blood and guts doesn't engender public approval of war, 
meaning weapons have to be made more accurate. 
That's TV on a medium-is-message level. 

What blogs change is information and, in particular, 


When I found this ad in 
a snowboarding catalogue, 
I was reading Derrick 
Jensen's The Culture of 
Make Believe. In it, there's 
a quote from a sweatshop 
worker: *The faster you 
work, the more money 
m get. Sometimes in my 
aste I get a finger caught 
and the needle goes right 
through it...” 
It’s just insane how the 
rich white boy in this ad 
is making light of such 
conditions in order to 
sell product. 
EVA GENIE 
via mail 


how we approach it. During the opening days of the Iraq 
war a previously obscure blog, Where is Raed?, became 
the hottest site on the internet. The author, Salam Pax, 
was in Baghdad, but more important than the access his 
blog provided (all major news networks reported from 
Baghdad, after all), Where is Raed? supplied something the 
news couldn't: subjectivity, human context, even humor. 

Anew medium always attacks established media: 

“It never ceases to oppress the older media until it finds 
new shapes and positions for them,” wrote McLuhan. 
While the blog appears benign - like an open door on 

the internet with someone saying “come on in, let's chat” 
- its emotive, frank and honest style has made those 
skeptical of network news interested in information again, 
albeit a different kind of information. 

And so arrives the blog's social effect, its true message: 
an assault on the supremacy of TV, radio, print, even 
internet news purveyors. And, an assault on objectivity. 
The blog is beginning to pull at the veil over the eyes of 
the masses to reveal "truth" for what it is: subjective, and 
impossible to deliver through a corporate media machine 
seeking to deliver the myths of "neutrality" and "balance." 


AL-JAZEERA 

In late 2005, Al-Jazeera will launch 
the first English-language satellite 
station from the Arab world. Funded 
by the oil-rich emirate of Qatar, 

the station has been a unifying 
force for American officials and 
Arab despots: both have done their 
utmost to silence its independent 
stance. "I do anticipate resistance 
and maybe pressure - who knows?" 
says spokesman Jihad Ballout. "But 
it never stopped us with the Arabic 
station so I don't think it will stop 
us with the English one." 

In 2004, Arabic Al-Jazeera was 
approved in principle by Canada's 
regulatory bodies only to be slapped 
with prohibitive constraints, such as 
requiring round-the-clock translators 
to monitor the station for offensive 


content, which meant no cable 
company could carry it. The station 
has attempted to address pressures 
by issuing a code of ethics and even 
banning the terms "occupation" and 
"resistance" when describing Iraq. 
“We used to use the term 
“occupation forces' for a simple 
reason: because the UN had decreed 
that it was an occupation force,” 
Ballout explains. “Once authority 
was transferred to the interim 
government and this was recognized 
by the UN, there had to be a change 
in emphasis. If an Iraqi guy is being 
interviewed by us and he says this 
is an occupation force, we are not 
going to edit it out. But when we 
draft our news, we will certainly use 
terminology that we believe is more 


objective and in accordance with 
the United Nations." 

And what of the fact that even 
John Kerry referred to an occupation? 
“He is entitled to his opinion. I 
happen to agree with him, but 
providing credible news is not about 
me or Mr. Kerry." 

Al-Jazeera brings an Arab 
perspective to the global 
broadcast arena. What's needed 
is for credible sources from other 
areas - maybe even a UNTV that 
provides underreported news of the 
developing world - to develop the 
vision and confidence to do the same. 
Stay tuned. 
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Deborah Campbell 


GOOGLE 

In a cyberspace full of banner ads and pop-up windows, Google 
has stood apart for the more benign nature of its advertising. A 
few sponsored links on the right side of the page seem like a small 
price to pay for use of the most comprehensive search engine 
going. Some industry observers even speculated that Google's 
dearth of ads was possible because the company made most of 
its money from licensing its revolutionary technology. But when 
Google filed for its initial public stock offering in 2004, it revealed 
that 95 percent of its $1 billion revenues comes from advertising. 

And that revenue will only grow. Google was supposedly above 
the hucksterism of search engines that included paid-placement 
links in their results. But the structure of its newly unveiled free 
web-based email service - Gmail - shows that Google is happy to 
fuse content with product promotion. 

Gmail is primed to dominate the market because it offers far 
more mail storage than its competitors. But what makes it most 
distinctive is its capacity to scan emails to add advertising that is 
related to the subject of the email. So a query to a friend about a 
dinner date might prompt ads for local restaurants. Not surprisingly, 
privacy advocates are worried. According to the Los Angeles 
Times, Chris Hoofnagle of the Electronic Privacy Information Center 
likened the Gmail ads to "a computerized voice interrupting a 
phone conversation about a vacation with a pitch for a travel 
agency.” And what if law enforcement officials want to look at all 
the information Google has compiled? 

But beyond the issue of privacy, what's perhaps most worrisome 
is that Gmail has further blurred the line between ads and 
information. At this rate, we can soon expect ads to show up in the 
actual text of the email. The mention of your favorite movie could 
bring up a hyperlink that takes you to the movie's website. Ads 
have infiltrated the medium. How long until they are the medium? 
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Ifound this advertisement in Parade. 
It is the perfect example of the American 
military-industrial complex. If you 
choose to publish this, please do not 
include information about me. As an 
international student, I have a tough 
enough time already. 

ANONYMOUS 


MEDIA VACUUMS 


COPS m Sr 





The city of Lexington, Kentucky, went through turmoil during the civil rights era, like 

so many others throughout the Deep South. Whites spitting at blacks trying to integrate 
theaters. Verbal and physical abuse at lunch counter sit-ins. Black protest leaders and city 
officials driving together through the streets in the sweltering summer of 1968 begging 
furious citizens not to riot, following Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr's assassination. 


But these stories didn't make either of the two local 
papers, whose publisher also removed any mention 
of the harmful effects of tobacco from their pages. 
When the papers did cover local civil rights news, 
the stories were brief and one-sided. For example, 
after protestors spent two hours fruitlessly trying 
to buy tickets at the Kentucky Theater, the paper's 
headline read: “Kentucky Theater Employee Injured 
During Stand-in. 

National stories, such as the 1965 Selma march, 
and the 1963 church bombings in Alabama, 
were splashed on. Local stories were not. “The 
management's view was that the less publicity it got, 
the quicker the problem would go away," said Don 
Mills, an editorial page writer during the period. 

But it took the fortieth anniversary of the 1964 




















1 = 
Nietta Dunn participating in a 1960s sit-in in Lexington, Kentucky 


Civil Rights Act for the Lexington Herald to 

own up to its role in trying to suffocate one of the 
most important stories of the twentieth century. 
By deliberately not reporting attempts to challenge 
a deeply-held, unjust way of life, the papers 
prevented the spread of ideas and stopped the 
white citizenry from understanding, and possibly 
supporting, the movement. 

It's like the famous Zen koan, about the tree falling 
in the woods. The media plays a role in informing 
people about the world, in building a shared 
narrative of which they can become a part. If there 
is a media vacuum, then what happens to the people 
who weren’t part of the ignored story? For them, 

did it ever really happen? 





Hide it, manage it, control it, spin it: since the gleeful 
coverage of Seattle's wro riots in 1999, the media's 
reporting of anti-globalization protests has dropped 
off the radar. Protestor strikes police officer/property 
damage/paper dragon set on fire: that's a story. Police 
beat up protestors/anti-war protests: that's not. As 
world leaders isolate themselves from dissent, so 

the media follows. A quick vox pop with a member 
of the crowd, a panning shot of the black ski-mask 
posse, and the story's in the can. 

And if there's violence or property damage, so 
much the better. If it doesn't bleed, it doesn't lead. 
After the RNC protests and the half-million march 
through Manhattan, Murdoch's New York Post 
ran a column called *Peacenik punks soil the 
hallowed ground of wrc." Anti-war movement? 

If you weren't part of the protests, you would hardly 
know it existed. 





Republican National Convention, August 2004 
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FINALLY, A VEHICLÄTHAT CAN 
TAKE Yî Ото THE VERY PLACES YOU'RE 


National Geographic, June 2004 





When it comes to reporting climate change, 
the media is often either hostile or wedded to a 
wrong-headed notion of balance. That approach 
is fine for a he-said-she-said story, but when the 
stakes are this high, neutrality can be deadly 

— and at odds with scientific consensus. 

A study in Global Environmental Change in 
September examined 636 articles on climate 
change in four major US papers between 1988 
and 2002. It found 52.7 percent presented the 
story as a matter of conflicting viewpoints, with 
just one-third emphasizing the role of humans. 
But global corporate interests can't allow the 
dots to be joined up, because taking concerted 
action against global warming would mean a 
wholesale shift in the way we consume and live. 
Car companies promote their products as if they 
help the crisis, rather than worsen it. 

And so our media continues to strive for 
the vacuous middle ground, while the world's 
weather tips further and further away from it. 

Mark White 

















Canada's media occupation 
A E @ continues. The Asper family, owners 
of CanWest Global, bought Conrad 

Black's newspaper monopoly in 2000 to join their 
national TV network. Fears of concentrated bias 
were quickly confirmed: soon, chain-wide editorials 
argued Israel could do no wrong, and off-message 
CanWest journalists were fired by the dozen. 

In 2004, CanWest bias again makes headlines. 
A Reuters story describing the al-Aqsa Martyrs 
Brigades as fighting “a four-year-old revolt against 
Israeli occupation” was altered to read “a terrorist 
group . . . involved in a four-year-old campaign of 
violence against Israel." Reuters demanded Can West 
pull its bylines when injecting bias. The exposure 
raised awareness: “We've always claimed CanWest 
has strong anti-Arab ” says Mazen Chouaib of 
the National Council on Canadian-Arab Relations. 

In Vancouver, three of the four dailies, two TV 
stations and several weeklies are CanWest-owned: 
the city is under siege. The government's response? 
A study on news media began in 2003, then closed. 
It may resume its study in ‘os. Or it may not. 











DNA British news is all the rage 
— everywhere but Britain, that is. 
PARO while North American liberals shun 


glib US media for alternatives like «guardian.co.uk» 
or «news.bbc.co.uk», the BBC is under increasing 
domestic political pressure from New Labour after 
the ‘sexed-up’ wMD report fiasco. And while titles 
like The Independent and The New Statesman enjoy 
a cult following in North America, they're stagnating 
or even shrinking at home. 





A polarized country will lead to biased media. 
If the US suggested this hypothesis, 
Venezuela proved it. President 
Hugo Chavez complains bitterly 
about the “lies” of what he calls 
the “four horsemen of the apocalypse,” the four 
biggest private TV networks, His response? Chavez's 
Bolivarian Revolution uses Channel 8, the state 
channel, to promote government policies and mock 
the opposition. State radio? Ditto. 
Under Chavez, the alternative media movement 
was finally legalized and is growing exponentially. 
Its independence is compromised, however, by 








dependence on the state for licenses and funding. 
The proposed Social Responsibility Law for radio 
and TV aims to regulate media programming. Media 
barons accuse the government of threatening free 
speech, but experts say the law would require private 
networks to give space to alternative media. And 
there are signs that bias is dropping off. Looking to 
capture some of Chavez's 6o percent support, the 
bottom line might even end up a little revolutionary. 


Disco Volante, an award-winning Italian television 
station for the handicapped, was shut down in 


September. Its crime? Competing 
against PM Silvio Berlusconi, 
who owns or controls 9o percent 
of Italy's television landscape, 


and decides who sits on the board of the state- 
owned network RAI. Result? Berlusconi lionized, 
criticism demonized. 

There is hope, however. Disco Volante is a 
telestreet, a small pirate television station. Telestreets 
have been popping up all over the place in Italy. 
With broadcast areas as small as 150 metres, they're 
promptly closed by the authorities whenever noticed. 
But for Italians, they offer the only true opposition 
to Berlusconi's media empire, and thus the only real 
hope for diversity and democracy. 


On computer screens in Iran, 
this message is becoming 
Ф increasingly common: “On orders 
from the telecommunications 
ministry, visiting this site is not permitted.” The 
hardline Islamist state says porn sites are the 
target, but internet sanitization is spreading. 

With other media censored, Iran now wants to 
filter the media diet of its three million internet users. 
Dissidents, like online editor Mohsen Sazegara, have 
been imprisoned for demanding reform. He was 
jailed twice last year and went on two hunger strikes 
before being released. But his defiance is spreading. 
In August, three banned websites reappeared under 
different names. The government also concentrates 
mostly on Persian language sites, ignoring 
controversial English content. Free speech may 
yet arrive in Iran. 

Reports by José Orozco 
and Chris Armstrong 


€ FRANCES M. ROBERTS 
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When the sars crisis hit China in 2003, the country 
media faced a dilemma: report on it honestly and risk 
provoking the ire of the government, or keep quiet. 
Hu Shuli - editor at Caijing magazine — opted for the 
former, and fearlessly chronicled the spread of the 
disease despite a media ban. But Beijing didn't clamp 
down on Caijing's reporting, and Hu argues that no 
one should be surprised: *media supervision is not 
as tight as it was. We are treated as businesses. Our 
values are increasingly close to those of the global 
media." Still, Hu considers it fortunate that her 
magazine reports on business and finance. Not only 
are financial considerations “the motivating force 
pushing our society forward, [but] they are less taboo 
than politics in China." 
Hu’s optimism about 
media freedom in China 
notwithstanding, the country's 
journalists are constantly trying 
to navigate the government's 
taboos and editorial 
expectations. As they push 
the envelope, Beijing pushes 
back by closing publications, 
blocking internet search 
engines, harassing foreign 
and domestic journalists and 
issuing lists of stories that should not be investigated. 
In Russia, journalists endure similar interference. 
Independent media outlets face forced closures and 
lawsuits aimed at shutting them down. Reporters 
are constantly under threat of physical violence 
and murder. Since the closure of Russia's three 
independent TV stations, television news — 
the information source of choice for most 
Russians — is essentially Kremlin propaganda. So the 
government makes it impossible to report on matters 
that it feels are too sensitive for dissenting opinions. 
During the Beslan school crisis, the numbers of 
hostages were deliberately underestimated. And 
both foreign and Russian journalists were prevented 
from travelling to the region to cover the story. 
Anna Politkovskaya — one of the Chechen conflict’s 
most heroic correspondents — was poisoned on her 





flight to Beslan. She laments 
*We are hurtling back 

a Soviet abyss, into 
information vacuum that 
death from our own ignoran 
All we have left is the 
internet, where information 
is still freely available. For 
the rest, if you want to go 
on working as a journalist, 
it's total servility to [President Vladimir] Putin." 

Elsewhere, Indonesian reporters have faced jail 
time for highlighting corruption, human rights 
abuses and other politically sensitive issues. Tempo 
magazine's editor Bambang Harymurti received a one 
year prison sentence for an article suggesting that a 
powerful Indonesian businessman was corrupt. And 
in Iraq, where democracy is supposedly taking root, 
the US-appointed government has repeatedly banned 
news stations Al-Arabiya and Al-Jazeera. More 
worrisome for all journalists is the creation of Iraq's 
Higher Media Commission. Little is known about 
the agency, and many fear the draconian possibilities 
of an body set up to regulate print and broadcast 
media and impose sanctions against violators. 

These examples are easy to attribute to the 
growing pains of an immature democracy. But before 
those of us in the West smugly assume that our media 
are protected from the obstacles encountered by 
our “less-developed” neighbors, we might want to 
consider our own assaults on media freedom. Stories 
are dropped every day on the grounds that they may 
offend advertisers. Journalists are hauled into court 
and even jailed if they refuse to disclose sources. 
Governments use claims of "national security" to 
prevent stories from appearing. Reporters in the 
US refuse to ask the President tough questions in a 
time of war. 

Some countries clearly have more press freedom 
than others, but none are free from corporate control 
and government coercion. And so no matter where 
we live, our media fails us. 





Ben Landis 








LET'S PROTECT OUR 


CULTURA 
CAPITAL 


In Africa, two-thirds of film screens show American movies. CNN 
beams to the farthest reaches of the planet. Disneyland outposts in 
Paris and Tokyo will be joined by one in Hong Kong by late 2005. 
American English is becoming the global language. 

Culture used to be protected by geography and distance, but 
today satellite technology, mass-accessible air travel and the 
internet have created a world where marketers target a global elite 
that inhabit the same global space and consume the same global 
culture. As that culture continues to filter down, what will it look 
like? Is it simply going to be a re-creation of American cool, or are 
other societies going to influence it equally? 

No coercion was involved in making Titanic the world's highest- 
ever grossing movie with revenues of $1.2 billion. But there's 
something wrong with a system where the ideas and culture of 
rich societies spread while those of the poor decline. Especially 
since the richest country of all tries to fix the rules of the global 
economy in its favor. But there is a growing backlash of critics 
who deplore the cultural homogenization engulfing the globe. 
They understand that culture is not static and has always been 
influenced by outside forces, and they don't want economic 
prosperity and social development to be linked to the adoption of 
a particular set of dominant values. They understand that sealing 
off their societies and preserving tradition for its own sake is not 
the answer. Rather, they want to establish an international trade 
regime that treats cultural capital as distinct from other goods. 

There has to be a line over which the wro is not allowed to step. 
That line should protect art, music, storytelling, and other cultural 
expressions. Cultural capital is too precious. 


FRANCE 
During the Uruguay Round of international 
trade negotiations in the early 1990s, France 
introduced the “cultural exception" (l'exception 
culturelle) clause to protect its cultural industries. 
The government had no intention of scrapping 
protectionist measures such as the film subsidies that 
have made it the largest film producer in Europe. 
Still, even the French have their work cut out for 
them resisting McWorld. Consider the fate of Asterix. 
It's hard to imagine a more potent metaphor for 
French resistance to American cultural imperialism 
than the cartoon adventures of the noble Gallic hero 
and his right-hand man, Obelix. The two spend their 
days pummeling and outsmarting Roman imperialist 
foes both at home and abroad. These days, however, 
Asterix is just another cartoon character that 
McDonald's piggybacks to sell burgers. 


KOREA 

In McWorld, South Korea is a rarity. More than 50 
percent of its cinematic fare is domestically produced 
— and it's not by accident. For 35 years, the country 
has operated under a screen quota system that 
requires theaters to show Korean films for at least 
146 days each year. And the film industry is not 
just successful at home. Mark Yoon, international 
business head for Kang JeGyu Films in Seoul notes, 
“In Asia, Korean films can compete head to head 
with US films." Further afield, Korean directors are 
honored at film festivals around the world. 

But South Korea's David-style success has Goliath 
worried. For more than six years, the US has 
pressured the Korean government to sign a bilateral 
investment treaty that would ease or lift the quotas. 
And big business interests who want the pact to go 
through don't like the fact that quotas are holding 
it up. A senior official at the Federation of Korean 
Industries told United Press International that “South 
Korea is a member of the OECD and has signed on 
to the wro. The screen quota system violates the 
principles and commitments of free trade." 

But such rhetoric is gibberish to the members of 
South Korea's film industry who are sticking to their 
guns. They insist that cultural capital should not be 
regulated by market principles. 


CANADA 
Bob and Doug McKenzie are two of Canada's most 
famous sons. But the beer-swilling, doughnut-eating 
tubes who epitomize the Canadian ‘hoser’ identity 
wouldn’t be around if it weren’t for Canadian 
Content regulations (CanCon) that require television 
and radio stations to play a certain amount of 
domestic programming. CanCon, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and laws that limit foreign 
television channels are just some of the measures 
Canada has taken to protect its cultural identity from 
being swallowed up by its neighbor to the south. 
Because of this decades-long struggle, Canada is 
a world leader along with France in ensuring that 
cultural capital is protected in trade agreements. 
It insisted on cultural exemptions when it signed the 
North American Free Trade Agreement in 1992. It 
also committed to the New International Instrument 
on Cultural Diversity, a proposal to establish global 
ground rules for the integration of international 
trading considerations with countries’ rights to 
maintain policies that promote their culture. 


CHINA 

The directives from on high were clear. Chinese 
TV personalities couldn’t wear revealing clothes 

or sport unusual hairstyles. They also couldn’t 
imitate Hong Kong or Taiwan accents or mix 
English with Chinese. Xu Caihua, an official at the 
Shanghai Administration of Culture, Radio, Film 
and Television, explained: “The rules are intended 
to reduce the negative impact of queer dressing and 
behavior on youngsters.” 

Control of the airwaves is one of the ways China's 
government is trying to preserve Chinese culture. 
But the old Soviet model of closing off a society to 
preserve it doesn’t work. China has to realize that 
it has enough economic and cultural heft to make 
something cooler than Brand America. One way it’s 
already resisting US mono-culturalism is by looking 
to its Asian neighbors for new definitions of cool. 
Despite a tradition of animosity towards Japan and 
Korea, young Chinese are embracing the food, music 
and culture of those two countries. How long until 
Asian cool takes over the world? 

Nicholas Klassen 


ROLL BACK 
CONSOLIDATION 


SAYS TED TURNER 


In the late 1960s, when Turner Communications was a business of billboards 
and radio stations and I was spending much of my energy ocean racing, a UHF- 
TV station came up for sale in Atlanta. It was losing $50,000 a month and its 
programs were viewed by fewer than five percent of the market. 


I acquired it. 

When I moved to buy a second station in Charlotte 
= worse than the first - my accountant quit in 
protest, and the company's board vetoed the deal. 

I mortgaged my house and bought it myself. It gave 
me the capital to launch CNN. 

Both purchases played a role in revolutionizing 
television. Both required a streak of independence 
and a taste for risk. And neither could happen today. 
In the current climate of consolidation, independent 
broadcasters simply don't survive for long. That's 
why we haven't seen a new generation of people like 
me or even Rupert Murdoch - independent television 
upstarts who challenge the big boys and force the 
whole industry to compete and change. 

It's not that there aren't entrepreneurs eager to 
make their names and fortunes in broadcasting. 
Washington has changed the rules of the game. When 
I was getting into the television business, lawmakers 
and the Federal Communications Commission (FCC) 
took seriously the commission's mandate to promote 
diversity, localism, and competition. They wanted 
independent producers to thrive. They wanted more 
people to be able to own TV stations. They believed 
in competition. 

Today, media companies are more concentrated 
than at any time over the past 40 years, thanks to a 
continual loosening of ownership rules. The media 
giants now own not only broadcast networks and 
local stations; they also own the cable companies 





that pipe in the signals of their competitors and 
the studios that produce most of the programming. 

In the media, as in any industry, big corporations 
play a vital role, but so do small, emerging ones. 
When you lose small businesses, you lose big 
ideas. People who own their own businesses are 
independent thinkers. They know they can't compete 
by imitating the big guys — they have to innovate, so 
they're less obsessed with earnings than with ideas. 

But without the proper rules, healthy markets 
turn into sluggish oligopolies, and that is what's 
happening in media today. Large corporations are 
more profit-focused and risk-averse. They often kill 
local programming because it's expensive, and they 
push national programming because it's cheap — 
even if their decisions run counter to local interests 
and community values. 

Let me be clear: as a business proposition, 
consolidation makes sense. But for a society, it's 
like over-fishing the oceans. When the independent 
businesses are gone, where will the new ideas come 
from? We have to do more than keep media giants 
from growing larger; they're already too big. We 
need a new set of rules that will break these huge 
companies to pieces. 

The rcc says that we have more media choices 
than ever before. But only a few corporations decide 
what we can choose. That is not choice. That's like 
a dictator deciding what candidates are allowed to 
stand for parliamentary elections, and then claiming 
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that the people choose their leaders. Different voices 
do not mean different viewpoints, and these huge 
corporations all have the same viewpoint — they want 
to shape government policy in a way that helps them 
maximize profits, drive out competition, and keep 
getting bigger. 

In early 2002, when a freight train derailed 
near Minot, North Dakota, releasing a cloud of 
anhydrous ammonia over the town, police tried to 
call local radio stations, six of which are owned by 
radio mammoth Clear Channel Communications. 
According to news reports, it took them over an 
hour to reach anyone — no one was answering the 
Clear Channel phone. By the next day, 300 people 
had been hospitalized, many partially blinded 
by the ammonia. Pets and livestock died. And 
Clear Channel continued beaming its signal from 
headquarters in San Antonio, Texas — some 1,600 
miles away. 

When media companies dominate their markets, 
it undercuts our democracy. Justice Hugo Black, in 
a landmark media-ownership case in 1945, wrote: 
“The First Amendment rests on the assumption that 
the widest possible dissemination of information 
from diverse and antagonistic sources is essential to 
the welfare of the public." 

Consolidation has given big media companies 
new power over what is said not just on the air, 
but off it as well. Cumulus Media banned the Dixie 
Chicks on its 42 country music stations for 3o days 
after lead singer Natalie Maines criticized President 
Bush for the war in Iraq. And Disney recently 
provoked an uproar when it prevented its subsidiary 
Miramax from distributing Michael Moore's film 
Fabrenbeit 9/11. 

Naturally, corporations say they would never 
suppress speech. But it's not their intentions that 
matter; it's their capabilities. Consolidation gives 
them more power to tilt the news and cut important 
ideas out of the public debate. And it's precisely 
that power that the rules should prevent. 

This is a fight about freedom — the freedom 
of independent entrepreneurs to start and run a 





media business, and the freedom of citizens to 
get news, information, and entertainment from a 
wide variety of sources, at least some of which are 
truly independent and not run by people facing the 
pressure of quarterly earnings reports. No one should 
underestimate the danger. Big media companies want 
to eliminate all ownership limits. With the removal of 
these limits, immense media power will pass into the 
hands of a very few corporations and individuals. 

What will programming be like when it's produced 
for no other purpose than profit? What will news 
be like when there are no independent news 
organizations to go after stories the big corporations 
avoid? Who really wants to find out? Safeguarding 
the welfare of the public cannot be the first concern 
of a large publicly-traded media company. Its job is 
to seek profits. 

At this late stage, media companies have grown 
so large and powerful, and their dominance has 
become so detrimental to the survival of small, 
emerging companies, that there remains only one 
alternative: bust up the big conglomerates. We've 
done this before: to the railroad trusts in the first part 
of the twentieth century, to Ma Bell more recently. 
Indeed, big media itself was cut down to size in the 
19705, and a period of staggering innovation and 
growth followed. Breaking up the reconstituted 
media conglomerates may seem like an impossible 
task when their grip on the policy-making process 
in Washington seems so sure. But the public's broad 
and bipartisan rebellion against the Fcc’s pro- 
consolidation decisions suggests something different. 
Politically, big media may again be on the wrong side 
of history — and up against a country unwilling to 
lose its independents. 


Ted Turner founded 24-hour 
news network CNN in 1980. 

The audience reach was more 
than one billion when he resigned 
in 2003. This essay is adapted 
from an article in The Washington 
Monthly, July/August 2004 issue. 





MEDIA CARTA 


e, the undersigned, are troubled by the way information 
flows and the way meaning is produced in our society. 


We have lost confidence in what we are seeing, hearing and 
reading: too much infotainment and not enough news; too many 
outlets telling the same stories; too much commercialism and 
too much hype. Every day, this commercial information system 
distorts our view of the world. 


We have lost faith in the institutions of the mass media. 

A handful of corporations now control more than half the 
information networks around the world. At a time when people 
worldwide face hunger, social disruption, war and ecological 
collapse, only those who know how to walk the walk, talk the 
talk or pay big bucks are getting their message across. 


We have lost hope that our national media regulators will act in 
the public interest. Essential rules limiting media ownership and 
concentration are being scrapped, while rules protecting local 
content and access are diluted. 


We have lost patience waiting for reform. 


We imagine a different system — a media democracy. We see 
great promise in the open communications of the internet 

and want that openness expanded into every form of media. 

We envision a global system of communications that has as its 
foundation the direct, democratic participation of citizens. 

To this end, we demand the timely transfer of key media sources 
back to the people. 


As a start, we demand the right to buy radio and television 
airtime under the same rules and conditions as advertising 
agencies. We ask our media regulators to set aside two minutes 
of every broadcast hour for citizen-produced messages. We want 
the six largest media corporations in the world broken up into 
smaller units. 


What we ultimately seek is a new human right for our 
information age, one that empowers freedom of speech with the 
right to access the media. This new human right is: The Right 
to Communicate. 


We hereby launch a movement to enshrine The Right to 
Communicate in the constitutions of all free nations, and in 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


SIGN THE MEDIA CARTA AT WWW.MEDIACARTA.ORG 


EPA / ANDREW GOMBERT 


LET'S FIGHT FOR A 


A NEW HUMAN RIGHT 


Every movement, every age has its own unique human rights battle. 
Fifty years ago, blacks fought for their civil rights, then women for 
theirs, then environmentalists for the right to clean air, water, and food. 


And now in this age of systematically distorted 
information, we face a new human rights battle — 
one that we can no longer ignore. This battle is for 
the The Right to Communicate. 

It's a battle for openness, transparency and 
democracy. It's about citizens winning real access to 
the mass media; winning the right to walk into our 
local TV stations and buy 30 seconds of air time; to 
start a low-power, community radio station; to speak 
out on the internet, from anywhere in the world, 

free from censorship or arrest. 

It's also about cleaning up the toxic areas of 
our mental environment and feeding a wholesome 
media diet to our kids. On a more personal level, 
it's about dealing with our media-induced anxieties 
and depressions and staying sane in this crazy 
postmodern age of ours. We must, in the end, face 
the fact that nothing else will matter if we can't 
save that most precious natural resource of all - 
the peace and clarity of our own minds. 

We, the people, must win control of society's 
most powerful means of expression. Without the 
ability to share our ideas and opinions, we cannot 
debate issues or make informed 
decisions. We cannot raise healthy 
children, create good public policy 
or hold elections that matter. We 
lose the power to shape our own 
consciousness, our own future. 
We lose even the power to imagine 
what that future might look like. 

The right to communicate is not 
an abstract demand. It's a remedy 
for distorted and misleading public 
discourse, the sort that allowed 
the US to attack Iraq, that every 
day allows Palestinian suffering 
to go largely unnoticed, and that 
allows big business to keep global 
warming off the political agenda. 

To win the right to communicate 
will take years, perhaps 





generations. But we've already taken some important 
first steps. We've built up a 20,000-strong Media 
Carta network and fired the first shot. In September 
2004, we launched legal action against four of 
Canada's biggest television networks - crv, CanWest 
Global, свс and сним Ltd. With one of Canada's 
most prominent civil rights lawyers, Clayton Ruby, 
as lead counsel, we expect to win the legal right to 
buy air time for citizen-produced advocacy ads. The 
lawsuit also names the Canadian Radio-Television 
and Telecommunications Commission (CRTC) for its 
role in regulating the broadcasters. It's a landmark 
case that could set a precedent for other countries 

to follow. We're building a team of lawyers and 
launching a similar First Amendment legal action 

in the US in 2005. 

Our ultimate goal is to enshrine The Right to 
Communicate as a fundamental human right in the 
constitutions of all free nations and in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

Sign the Media Carta. Join this movement. 

A victory here will change everything. 
Kalle Lasn and Tim Walker 


























THE NEW COOL 


yp 


THE YEAR OF 


MEDIA & CULTURE 


MEDIA DEMOCRACY 


You wouldn’t have heard about it in the corporate 
press, but 2004 was a big year for the media 
democracy movement. We made important progress 
on the legal front and independent media gained 
credibility thanks to sources like Alternet and 
Democracy Now! Even street activists hit their stride, 
finally bringing large protests to media company 
headquarters during the Republican National 
Convention. Momentum is building in this fight for 
the information age. 

No question, June 24 was a day for celebration. 
Victory in a case before the US Court of Appeals 
- launched by the Prometheus Radio Project and 
attorneys from the Media Access Project (MAP) — 
brought to a halt rcc plans to further slacken media 
ownership limits. Left unchallenged, the rcc would 
have allowed information giants like Viacom to 
swallow up even more of the country's TV channels, 
newspapers and radio stations. Prometheus and MAP 
deserve credit for following this long battle through 
to victory. 

Murdoch's fanatical Fox News Channel 





MINDFUCKERS OF THE YEAR 


Fox News and CanWest are big players in North American media. 

They're also laying waste to the very idea of credible journalism. Controlled 
by Rupert Murdoch and Leonard Asper respectively, the pair offered a 
systematically distorted view of the world in 2004. Fox, under the guise 

of patriotism, endlessly parroted the Bush White house fantasy of a link 
between 9/11 and Saddam - helping to grease the slide to war. CanWest, 


received comeuppance twice in 2004: the scathing 
documentary Outfoxed – directed by Robert 
Greenwald and funded by Moveon.org and the 
Center for American Progress — exposed the channel's 
misleading, partisan "journalism." And Alternet 
brought a case of false advertising against Fox for its 
use of the tag-line, “Fair and Balanced.” 
But amidst all this success, a serious warning 
note was sounded. On October 7, two IndyMedia 
servers in London were seized — apparently on 
orders by European authorities with FBI assistance 
- temporarily taking 20 sites offline. The draconian 
move has grave implications for free speech 
and ргіуас 
While showing promising signs, the media 
democracy movement has yet to find its flashpoints. 
The environmental movement was propelled into 
the mainstream by Rachel Carson's Silent Spring and 
the fight against nuclear power. We need something 
similar if we're going to seriously shift the balance of 
media power in the year to come. 











Tim Walker 


COMING IN 2005 
JANUARY 26-31 
WORLD SOCIAL FORUM. 


br/nome.asp> 
MAY 13-15 
NATIONAL CONFERE! 
MEDIA REFORM 


APRIL 25-MAY 1 

TV TURNOFF WEEK 

NOV 16-18 

PHASE Il, UN WORLD SUMMIT ON 
THE INFORMATION SOCIETY 
Tunisia 


in a crusade to bias readers on the Israel-Palestine conflict, enraged ТВА 


Reuters by altering its newswire copy to cast Palestians in а negative light. 
For polluting our mental environment, Fox and CanWest deservedly earn GRA: 


the title: Mindfuckers of the Year. 


OURMEDIA (V), INTERNATIONAL 


OTS MEDIA CONFERENCE 
<www.ourmedianet.org 
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A BILL OF RIGHTS FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS 


We, the people of the future, like the twenty 
thousand generations who came before us, have 
the right to breathe air that smells sweet, to drink 
water that runs pure and free, to swim in waters 
that teem with life, and to grow our food in rich, 
living earth. 


We have the right to inherit a world unsullied 
by toxic chemicals, nuclear waste, or genetic 
pollution. We have the right to walk in untamed 
nature and to feel the awe that comes when we 
suddenly lock eyes with a wild beast. 


We beseech you, the people of today: do not 
leave your dirty messes for us to clean up; do not 
take technological risks, however small, that may 
backfire catastrophically in times to come. Just as 
we respectfully ask that you not burden us with 
your deferred debts and depleted pension plans, 
we also claim our right to a share of the planet's 
ecological wealth. Please don't use it all up. 


We, in turn, promise to do the same. We 
grant these same rights and privileges to the 
generations who will live after us; we do so in 
the sacred hope that the human spirit will 

live forever. 


A curse on any generation who ignores this plea. 
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THE LAST GASP OF FRESH AIR 
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Fish is a miracle food for humans. Oily fish — tuna, salmon, mackerel - are the antidote 
to the diseases and conditions we fear most: heart disease, Alzheimer's, cancer, arthritis. 


They're good for us psychologically too, warding off 
depression and hyperactivity, making us brainier and 
even, it seems, damping down aggression. There's 
just one problem. They're no longer safe to eat. 

This is a conclusion that official guardians of 
public health would object to but many nutritionists 
are now being forced to confront. While the balance 
of omega 3 and 6 fatty acids in oily fish is good for 
us, the mercury they also contain is not. Mercury 
is a potent neurotoxin once used in making hats: 
it gave hatters their proverbial reputation for 
mental instability. Its effects range from headaches, 
irritability and fatigue to cancers and reproductive 
abnormalities. Thanks to the burning of fossils fuels 
and the incineration of waste, it is now widespread 
in oceans, lakes, waterways and fish. 

As mercury has bioaccumulated, so the health 
warnings have piled up. Most US states have issued 
health “advisories.” California officials have filed suit 
against three big tuna canning companies, including 
Del Monte Foods, The US Environmental Protection 
Agency says nearly one in every six children born 
in the US are at risk of movement, learning, memory 
and vision disorders because of mercury in their 
blood. In the UK the Food Standards Agency 
(FSA), following the lead of the US Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA), has for the first time told 
consumers how much fish they can “safely” eat 
- somewhere between zero and four portions per 
month, depending on the type of fish, whether it's 
fresh or tinned, whether you're a boy, a man, a girl, 
a woman of child-bearing age, a pregnant woman, 

a woman past child-bearing age, a woman of child- 
bearing age who doesn’t want children . . . 

There's a vein of lunacy in all this that would do 
credit to the Mad Hatter's tea party. In fact, the 
similarities shouldn't surprise us since both the FDA 
and the FSA, like Lewis Carroll, have merely pursued 
a skewed logic to its unhinged conclusion. In a world 
in which poison is ubiquitous, the quest for purity, 
or safety, is destined to end in the surreal. How long 
until the next brand of green tuna — not just “dolphin 
friendly” but “mercury-lite”? 





What the fish oil saga demonstrates is that there 
is no escape from pollution, whether you're a 
whale-eating Inuit or an office worker who likes a 
lunchtime tuna and mayo. But it goes beyond this, 
showing how far into the bloodstream of the planet 
the toxins have penetrated, how precarious are our 
systems of control. Hence there's a deeper narrative 
involved. Fifteen years ago, the author Bill McKibben 
suggested that nature's survival was properly to do 
with its independence, from and of humans. The 
pollution we know as global warming had turned 
even the rain into a “subset of human activity,” 
he argued in The End of Nature. But McKibben 
conceded that the *beginning of the end of nature" 
might have started earlier, when nuclear weapons 
gave humans the capacity to leave *an indelible 
imprint everywhere all at once." 

The end of nature, in short, may be a journey of 
several stages, each with its own set of markers. The 
past few months have been rich in these. In March 
the American Chemical Society heard that buckyballs 
— carbon nanoparticles - get inside the brains of fish, 
causing Alzheimer's-like damage. In May, Science 
reported that the 500 billion-plus bags and other 
plastic waste we dump globally every year end up as 
a microscopic tilth in the oceans, penetrating into the 
food chain via lugworms and barnacles. In July, the 
UK's Environment Agency said a third of male fish 
in British rivers were changing sex because of female 
hormones in discharged sewage. In August, the 
journal Public Health linked the rise in deaths from 
brain diseases such as Alzheimer's and Parkinson's 
to chemical pollution. 

Defeated in the battle for the atmosphere, it seems, 
nature has lost the rivers and oceans too. Even 
our “healthy” foods make us ill. Our interior nature 
= the integrity of our brains and bodies – has been 
usurped and colonized. We are poisoned from 
without and within. 





David Nicholson-Lord has worked for The Times, 
The Independent and The Independent on Sunday, 
where he was environment editor 











BIOPHILIA | 


Western civilization has eclipsed nature. 

The instruments of advanced capitalism like 
industrialism, commercialism, financial markets, 
agribusiness, tourism, trade, media, advertising — 
all on an encompassing global scale — have got us to 
the point where critic Frederic Jameson has argued 
that "nature is gone for good." 

But the fact is that nature is not gone from our 
souls, no matter how much capitalist civilization 
has distorted and dismantled it or driven it from 
our daily sensibilities. It is there deep in our primal 
selves: we are genetically encoded to understand 
and appreciate nature as did Homo erectus, which 
is what humans were for 95 percent of our time on 
Earth. We evolved in a wilderness of extraordinary 
diversity where we lived in daily intimacy with 
animal life and plant variety, which we depended 
upon completely for survival, and that has only 
been reinforced by natural selection through our 
72,000 generations. 

Hence under our modern veneer, and in spite of 
the multiple obfuscations of capitalist culture, we 
still have an innate need for connections to nature; 
we have an ineradicable appreciation of its flora 
and fauna; we have the capacity and, somewhere, 
the felt ability to achieve a communion with beings 
other than ourselves, and settings other than those 
we create. Edward Wilson, the Harvard biologist, 
calls this biophilia, and he says that it is “the innately 
emotional affiliation of human beings to other living 
organisms . . . [that is] hereditary and hence part 
of ultimate human nature." We can build on this a 
modern erectus consciousness of nature to reconnect 
us with our roots, and our own nature. 

It would begin with a basic understanding that 
nature is good. That seems a simple enough concept, 
but it is not one that our culture has fostered: we 
are taught to know that we have been expelled from 
the good world of the garden of Eden into the bad 
and fierce and wild one of nature – “cursed is the 
ground for thy sake, in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all 
the days of thy life" — and we are told that it is our 
task to subdue it. That is drastically at odds with the 
tribal sense of daily life as a rich, full, easy, bountiful 
endowment of nature, rather than something that 
must be wrested from the world in a never-ending 











battle of drudgery and challenge and competition. 

Then we might seek a thoroughgoing reintegration 
with nature, something very like the feeling of loss 
of self and ego, an at-one-with-the-world sensation, 
that comes when the right temporal lobe of the brain 
takes control during deep meditation, or when in 
Zen Buddhism the initiate is lost in the immediate 
moment and perceives, non-verbally, the law of 
interdependence. Psychologist Hans Loewald, 
like Carl Jung, has suggested that the *quest for 
boundary loss, for the merger of Self and Other," is a 
fundamental human search, and it may be so because 
that is the "interpenetration with the non-human 
world" the erectus psyche seems to have known. 

One more aspect of the erectus understanding 
of nature available to us is the essential wisdom of 
biocentrism, a way of regarding the human as one 
more creature in essence no grander and greater than 
the rest, and at heart ultimately dependent upon 
nature and our continuing healthy interactions for 
our very lives. We are so cocooned in our human- 
centeredness that this sort of humility seems well- 
nigh degrading, or juvenile, but it is the crucial 
element of a worldview that knows domination to 
be wrong and integration to be right. As 
ecotheologian Thomas Berry phrased it: “Our 
secular, rational, industrial society, with its amazing 
scientific insight and technological skills, has 
established the first radically anthropocentric society 
and has thereby broken the primary law of the 
universe . . . the law that every component member 
of the universe should be integral with every other 
member of the universe and that the primary norm 
of reality and of value is the universe community 
itself in its various forms of expression, especially 
as realized on the planet Earth.” 

AII life is sacred in Native American traditions, 
including the stones and waters and clouds and the 
Earth itself, and there is no hierarchy determining 
that humans are supreme and can dominate and 
direct the others. We have lived as if there were one, 
and now we must find another way. 








Kirkpatrick Sale is the author of 12 books, including 
Human Scale and most recently The Fire of His 
Genius: Robert Fulton and the American Dream 
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RESOURCE WARS OIL'S ENDGAME 
Could the future contain 100 Iraq 
wars? As the world's population 
grows and sides engaged in 
political, economic and religious 
disputes are forced into contact 
through the need for water, 

oil and timber, many say yes. 
"[llncreased competition over 
access to major sources of oil 
and gas, growing friction over 
the allocation of shared water 
supplies ... have produced a 
new geography of conflict . . . 

in which resource flows rather 


than political and ideological speed of price 
divisions constitute the major fluctuations. At 
fault lines,” writes Michael Klare пе beginning 
in Foreign Affairs. of 2004, with 
But resource scarcity won't oil at $35 per 
be the cause of future wars, barre}, Iranian 
but their trigger. Water, oil and oll analyst All 
timber supplies don't follow Baker ud 
man-made boundaries. Israel, Ty fne wd ot 
the year we will 


Palestine, Egypt, Syria, Iraq and 
Jordan share water. Politics and 
diplomacy will be pushed to the 
limit, and possibly beyond, to sort 
out how the world drinks, eats 
and fills its gas tanks. 


see oil at $50 a 
barrel." it took 
only 10 months 
until he was 
proven right. 


CALIFORNIA DRIVES THE WORLD 

America's automotive fairytale ended in Hollywood. By the ‘605 
California had permanent smog, and instead of waiting for the 
feds to help, the state enacted the country's first car emission 
laws in 1967. 

Now the problem is car-fueled climate change, forcing the 
Sunshine State to trailblaze again — by classifying carbon 
dioxide emissions as pollution. "We can't afford to wait until 
all the evidence is in," said Alan Lloyd of the California Air 
Resources Board (ARB) after adopting the nation's first laws to 
reduce greenhouse gases from vehicles by 30 percent by 2016. 

The auto industry's response? Fred Webber, president of 
the Alliance of Automobile Manufacturers, told the ARB that 
Climate change remains "a big if." And the feds seem to agree. 
The Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) repeatedly bows 
to industry pressure. It has allowed corporate average fuel 
economy (CAFE) to stagnate for a decade; worse, it is only 
starting to amend loopholes that allow "light trucks" - read: 
SUVS, now 50 percent of cars sold in the US - to avoid tighter 
fuel economy standards. (If standards for light trucks were 
identical to cars, US oil consumption would drop by one 


According to doomsdayers, we've been on the verge of running out of oil 
since 1900. But while "wolf" has been cried for decades, it appears that 
wolf is finally here. Consider this: if you believe that a global oil production 
peak in 2035 (a very optimistic estimate) means we'll have decades 

more oil, you're wrong. While most think Hubbert's infamous peak is a 
symmetrical bell curve, that's true only in theory. In reality, as production 
nears the peak, consumption is exploding. When the two lines inevitably 
cross, experts predict production levels won't slowly decline, but will 
instead experience a near vertical drop as existing oil supplies are rapidly 
consumed and new discoveries can't keep up. That impending oil "peak" 
you keep reading about is a cliff, and could actually be oil's end. 

Crying wolf again? Maybe. But that's exactly what M. King Hubbert did 
in 1956, when he said US oil production would peak by the 1970s. The wolf 
arrived in 1970 - earlier than even he expected. And there are signs that 
a bigger, badder wolf is knock, knock, knocking at the door. Consider the 
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million barrels a day.) And worse yet, automakers routinely 
Sidestep laws by altering cars to qualify as light trucks. Or they 
just swallow the fines: BMW recently paid a paltry $28 million 
fine for not meeting CAFE standards, calling it a price of 

doing business. 

California is used to providing environmental leadership. 
“We have a long history of regulating the auto industry," said 
Gennet Paauwe of the ARB. The state's emission laws predate 
the ЕРА'$ 1971 Clean Air Act, so the ARB can create its own 
standards for automakers. While other states can't follow suit, 
they are allowed to adopt California's rules. Dozens hope to 
adopt the newest regs, along with Canada. 

While the auto industry questions the price tag of the new 
rules - “it means using unknown, unproven technology,” said 
John German from Honda - Paauwe disagrees. “What we're 
asking them to do is take the technology they have off the 
shelf; we're not asking them to invent the wheel, we're asking 
them to use what they already have.” 

Tim Querengesser 
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Which messages come through louder, clearer? Is it the scramble of words on the front covers? 





LIBERALISM REGAINED 


Building the Next Progressive Majority 
A Form with Ron D. Daniels, Eric Foner, Ralph Nader, 
Kevin Philips, and Frances Fox Piven 
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Mourning the Dead, in America and Iraq 
A Photo Essay by Peter Tiomley 
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“1 DONT GET IN MUCH" 


All over the world the increasing demand for 
energy is driving the search for natural gas. 

BG Group has an outstanding record for finding 
and commerclalising natural gas reserves 
combined with a deep understanding of gas 
markets. Using our industry leading skills, we are 
connecting gas to markets around the globe. 
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... RESTRAINT 


If I said to you, the most useful thing that North 
Americans could do right now is learn to restrain 
themselves a little, how might you react? 
If you were a good conservative you might 
think, yes! This is just what Гуе been talking about 
—an end to wild leftover “боз behavior. No more 
promiscuity! Stop piercing things! But if you thought. 
about it a little more, you might grow wary: what if 
people restrained their desire to buy stuff on credit? 
Wouldn't that undermine our sanctified economy? 
And if you were a good progressive you might 
think: about time! Shut down K-Mart! Save the 
planet! But what if it went a little deeper? If it meant, 
say, restraining your desire to travel, or to reinvent 
yourself on the spur of the moment? To take vows 
more seriously, commit to a particular community? 
We've spent the last couple of centuries being 
liberated — from gender roles, from geographic 
constraint, it goes on. Some of that's been good, 
and some of it has eroded community, turned us into 
more-or-less free agents. We don't have to put up 
with an abusive spouse any more; that's an advance. 
Half our children deal with divorce while they're 
growing up - what about that? Credit has freed us 
to buy almost anything. The spread of industrial 
agriculture has liberated us from the need to grow 
our own food, and made it so inexpensive that we 
can and do eat to our hearts” content (and then to 
our hearts’ discontent). If you wanted a poster child 
for our unrestrained age, you could do worse than 
Bill Clinton, who seems to have rarely met a desire 
(Mickey D's! Monica! NAFTA!) to which he didn't 
yield. And now he's got a six-inch scar on his chest. 
Thus it has always been, you might say. But 
the momentum has clearly accelerated. By some 
measures humans have used more physical resources 
since World War II than in all of history before it. 
It's now taking a toll beyond anything we could ever 
have imagined. What does it mean when one-sixth 
of the world's population consumes without any 
real restraint? It means that so far we've raised the 
temperature of the planet one degree Fahrenheit. 
The computer modeling is very clear: if we continue 
on this path, and if we are joined on it by some 
significant fraction of the world's population, then 
we will raise the planet's temperature something like 














a further five degrees before the century ends. That 
is to say, Earth will be warmer than it's been since 
well before the dawn of primate evolution. 

We've also begun to intuit the damage to humans, 
and to human society, from that kind of endless 
binge. We're experimenting right now with what 
it means to live as a hyperindividual, living for 
yourself, never saying no. Judging from the mountain 
of Paxil scrips, the experiment is not going entirely 
successfully. Plastic surgery is way up (and genetic 
enhancement looms on the not-too-distant horizon). 
But satisfaction? 

Which makes sense, I think. Because we've so 
completely denied one part of our nature, the 
part that embraces restraint. In the last couple of 
centuries we've decided our true human nature is the 
beavering, ambitious, grasping, curious, pedal-to-the- 
floor part. It's certainly there; all of us can feel it. But 
humans were also built for restraint. In a way it may 
be the greater of our gifts, the one thing that makes 
us different, as flight makes birds different. We're the 
animal that can decide not to do something we're 
capable of. Decide, as individuals, that we don't 
need a big car, or a car at all. Decide that something 
else — our family, our tribe, our community, the rest 
of creation, the divine — matters as much as we do, 
and thus sets limits on our behavior. Taboos, we 
call them, and taboo has become a dirty word. Our 
wants and needs have become coterminous. But 
taboos were what kept us from fishing out all the 
salmon in the river. Taboos, if we can develop them, 
are what will keep us from firing off nuclear weapons 
or building designer babies. 

In individuals, learning restraint is the process of 
maturing. After a couple of generations of embracing 
everything young and dynamic and innovative, 
maturity starts to look more attractive: we could use 
some elders right about now. In societies, maturation 
will be even more difficult. But it's clearly time to 
find out: we've grown very, very large, larger than we 
should be. The chest pains are beginning. 

A certain kind of party may be over. But a better 
and deeper (if quieter) party beckons. 





Bill McKibben is a scholar-in-residence at 
Middlebury College, Vermont 
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ure’s ecosystems, sustainable 
nts, animals and microorganisms. 
is endeavor must be to become 
“ecologically literate,” i.e., to understand the 
principles of organization that ecosystems have 
evolved to sustain the web of life. In the coming 
decades the survival of humanity will depend on our 
ecological literacy — our ability to understand the 
basic principles of ecology and to live accordingly. 
Ecological literacy, or *ecoliteracy," must become 
a critical skill for politicians, business leaders, 
and professionals in all spheres, and should be 
the most important part of education at all levels 
- from primary and secondary schools to colleges, 
universities, and the continuing education and 
training of professionals. 

We need to teach our children (and our political 
and corporate leaders!) the fundamental facts of life 
— that one species’ waste is another species” food; 
that matter cycles continually through the web of life; 
that the energy driving the ecological cycles flows 
from the sun; that diversity assures resilience; that 
life, from its beginning more than three billion years 
ago, did not take over the planet by combat 

but by networking. 

Ecoliteracy is the first step. The second is 
ecodesign. We need to apply our ecological 
knowledge to the fundamental redesign of our 
technologies and social institutions, so as to bridge 
the current gap between human design and the 
ecologically sustainable systems of nature. 

Following environmental educator David Orr, 

T have come to adopt an ecological definition of 
design as “the shaping of flows of energy and matter 
for human purposes.” Ecodesign is a process in 
which our human purposes are carefully meshed 
with the larger patterns and flows of the natural 
world. Ecodesign principles reflect the principles 
of organization that nature has evolved to sustain 
the web of life. To practice design in such a context 
requires a fundamental shift in our attitude toward 











nature, a shift from finding out what we can extract 
from nature, to what we can learn. 

In recent years, there has been a dramatic rise 
in ecologically oriented design practices and 
projects. They include a worldwide renaissance 
in organic farming, involving technologies based 
on ecological knowledge rather than chemistry or 
genetic engineering to increase yields, control pests, 
and build soil fertility; the organization of different 
industries into ecological clusters, in which the waste 
of any one organization is a resource for another; 
the shift from a product-oriented economy to a 
*service-and-flow" economy, in which industrial raw 
materials and technical components cycle continually 
between manufacturers and users; buildings designed 
to produce more energy than they use, emit no waste, 
and monitor their own performance; hybrid-electric 
cars achieving fuel efficiencies of 60 miles per gallon 
and more; and the development of efficient hydrogen 
fuel cells that promise to inaugurate a new era in 
energy production - the “hydrogen economy.” These 
technologies and projects all incorporate the basic 
principles of ecology, and thus tend to be small-scale 
that are diverse, energy efficient, non-polluting, 
community-oriented, and labor intensive. 

To implement these technologies effectively we will 
also need to redesign many of our social institutions. 
For example, we need to change our tax system 
from taxing the things we value - jobs, savings, 
investments — to taxing the things we recognize as 
harmful, like pollution and resource depletion. 

We need to end the numerous perverse subsidies of 
unsustainable and harmful industries and corporate 
practices. We must recognize that unlimited 
economic growth can only lead to disaster, and 
we need to reorganize our economies accordingly. 

The technologies available today provide 
compelling evidence that the transition to a 
sustainable future is no longer a technical nor a 
conceptual problem. It is a problem of values and 
political will. 








Fritjof Capra is a founding director of the Center for 
Ecoliteracy in Berkeley, California. He is the author 
of several international bestsellers, including The 
Hidden Connections 























Once surtdiunded by thousands of acres of узб з. “Esty att 
Gardens is now а 12:5 acre pastoral oasis nestled “anachronistically 
; amidi he suburbamsprawl of southern California. But survival hasn't 
„been easy. Michael Ablenian, the visionary who made it happen, had 
7 to endüre court battles, threats of imprisonment for having noisy 
roosters and stinky compost piles, and a landlord who almost sold the 
Property to the highest bidder. “Today, thanks to educational efforts . 
nd forc, open ‘minded neighbors, the organic farm is an ерга _ 
part of i its.community, Onée-skeptical local residents now skip the. 
supermarket and stop instead at the! faim’ s produce stand ( on their 
“way ptas work. 














THE BEST WAY TO FIX THE GLOBAL SYSTEM 





Tf pollution costs were incorporated into the prices we see on 
grocery store shelves, our buying habits would change. But under 
the current economic model, external costs like pollution are 
dismissed and passed on to future generations. This is a distortion 
of the market and it must be remedied. 

The prices of goods and services need to reflect the financial, 
ecological and social costs of their production, use and disposal. 
The price of food needs to include the environmental impact 
of long-haul transport, animal waste in the water supply and 
government compensation for diseased animal culls. The price of a 
car needs to include the cost of oil spill cleanups, road construction 
and maintenance and the protection of petroleum supply lines. 

Using full-cost accounting, environmentally-conscious producers 
would no longer be undercut by those concerned exclusively with 
the bottom line. Entrepreneurial energy would drive the creation 
of new ecologically-friendly products, local and bioregional 
economies would prosper, and the Earth would be a cleaner place. 


One of the most common “When I was a kid” stories 
goes something like this: I had to walk two miles 
to school. Even in the depths of winter. And it was 
uphill both ways. 
Embellishment aside, walking to school is a 
basic rite of passage for countless children around 
the world. But these days, horror stories of child 
abductions have many urban and suburban parents 
in such a state of anxiety that they insist on driving 
“BIOLOGICAL their children everywhere. So, even if the school is 
Economics just down the block, everyone hops in the minivan 
for the five-minute drive. Five times a week, twice 
a day, vehicles queue and idle in front of schools 
throughout North America and beyond. 
We all knew there was an emotional and 
psychological toll to living in fear. Now we have 
to consider the environmental and economic costs. 
What does it cost to live in a society where you can 
no longer let your child walk to school? 






NEOCLASSICAL 
ЕсомоміС5 


Public treasuries around the world are smarting from the effects of tax 
havens – shadowy millionaire safe houses that attract foreign capital 
with strict banking secrecy and low or non-existent tax levies. And 

it's getting worse. Thirty years ago there were only 25 tax havens, 
now there are at least 63. Every year, 150,000 tax haven companies 
spring up. The investigation into Enron after its collapse revealed that 
the company had 881 offshore subsidiaries, 692 of which were in the 
Cayman Islands. US Commerce Department data show that in 2002, 
American companies stashed $149 billion of profits in 18 tax havens, 
up 68 percent from $88 billion in 1999. To top it off, the US general 
accounting office revealed that 61 percent of US corporations didn't pay 
any federal income tax during the boom years of 1996 to 2000. 

Some tax analysts use these figures to argue that corporate income tax 
be abolished altogether. With a liberalized, laissez-faire global economic 
system, nothing can stop the sheltering of profits. But why should 
corporations get a free ride? Under a full-cost accounting system, they 
would no longer be able to skip out on pollution clean-up costs that are 
passed on to people who actually have the courtesy to pay their taxes. 





Ichallenge all accountants to join me in publicly burning 
Our CPA certificates and quitting this lousy profession. 
We're as bad as economists. The underlying general 
ledger that we all use omits externalities. Sellers of goods 
or services are rewarded for what they deliver, and 
for avoiding and minimizing their costs. Costs to the 
commons, future generations and faraway people are 
not paid. 

Accountants happily continue in this lie. Ask them 
about externalities and they'll respond with a yawn or 
“So what?" A corporation is a public enterprise, granted 


an astonishing array of powers, operating internationally 
and permanently with rights of personhood and limited The fate of our 

liability. These powers are granted under the assumption entire civilization 

that they benefit the whole society. As such, financial i$ nw hedaed completly 
statements pretend to represent the costs and benefits on one те 


to stakeholders, i.e. society. But being deliberately 
incomplete, these statements are nothing but artifacts, 
maintained by those with an upper hand, to justify 
allocations of society's resources benefiting themselves. 
Any talk of accounting reform needs to consider this. 

The ledger is not complete until all the externalities 
are published. 






Todd Boyle 


I have an idea to help spread the 
word about barefoot economics 
and awareness about the failures 
of neoclassical economics. 

Readers of Adbusters who live 
near a college campus could make 
copies of the manifesto page in 
issue #55 and stick them inside 
economics textbooks at university 
bookstores before students buy 
them this fall. 

Perhaps this campaign can be 
announced on your website and 
in an added note inside copies 
of #55 yet to be mailed. Thanks 
for your great magazine. Oh 
yeah, and why is there a freakin" 
barcode on the cover? 

DANIEL RITCHIE 
Asbeville, North Carolina 





The concept of true-cost 
economics is simply capitalist 
economics with externalities 
factored into the cost. While 
such a reform would certainly 
change consumption patterns, 

it would do next to nothing 

to alleviate the multitude of 
other problems associated with 
capitalism, including many this 
magazine regularly deplores. 
These include endemic social and 
economic inequality, domination 
and exploitation, homogenization 
and commodification of culture 
and experience, and the need for 
continual growth, no matter how 
ecologically unfriendly. So, while 
true-cost economics would be a 
decent short-term reform, and 


perhaps even one worth working 
towards, the reality is that 
capitalism can never be reformed 
enough to be made sustainable or 
humane. The only real solution 
is to dismantle capitalism 
completely and replace it with a 
social and economic system that 
is based on equality and ecology, 
not profit. 
KYLE SMITH 
Littleton, Colorado 


Your list of 19 *leading 
visionaries" and “rising stars" of 
*Economists leading the change" 
includes one woman. A reader 
unfamiliar with the economics- 
related literature would falsely 
conclude all the women are 
following the male leaders. 
While I have the utmost 
admiration for the people you 
do cite, let me suggest just a 
few of the many stellar women 
whose fertile ideas are vitalizing 
the sterile economics-related 
landscape: Joan Bavaria, 
Trillium Asset Management; 
Graciela Chichilnisky, Columbia 
University; Gretchen Daily, 
Stanford University; Hazel 
Henderson, independent scholar; 
the late Donella Meadows, 
Limits to Growth co-author; 
Martha Phillips, board member, 
Redefining Progress; Wendy 
Proctor, CSIRO Australia; former 
US Congresswoman Claudine 
Schneider. 
MICHAEL TOTTEN 
Center for Environmental 
Leadership in Business 
Conservation International 
Washington, DC 


Your Redefining Progress issue 
[Adbusters #55] is very good, 
but did perpetuate the sexism 
so visible in the economics 


profession you so rightly decry. 
You only referred to one woman, 
my friend Marilyn Waring, while 
lauding many young men who are 
just getting started in the “what's 
wrong with economics” field. lt 
was a pity that you couldn't have 
acknowledged all the important 
women who have led this fight 
to dethrone economics, including 
Barbara Ward, Joan Robinson, 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Esther 
Boserup and all the international 
economists who contributed to 
the 1995 Human Development 
Report on the $16 trillion of 
unpaid work which was simply 
missing from the global срр 
that year. You also missed all 
the newer breed of feminist 
economic theorists. 
HAZEL HENDERSON 
Author and partner of the Calvert 
Henderson Quality of Life 
Indicators 
St. Augustine, Florida 


I received a complimentary 

copy of Adbusters which was 
very interesting. I was, however, 
disappointed to find out that the 
world outside your Anglo-Saxon 
world does not seem to exist 

for you. All those revolutionary 
economists you mention are from 


your Anglo-Saxon world. None 
are from outside. No José Manuel 
Naredo, no Joan Martinez Alier, 
no Victor Toledo, no Enrique 
Leff, no Manfred Max-Neef. 
JOSE OLARIETA 
via email 


As an autistic person, I find it 
apt, not offensive, to describe 
neoclassical economics as 
‘autistic.’ Human beings should 
have the right to be, at least to 
some extent, eccentric, arbitrary 
and inflexible, not this thing 
called ‘the economy.’ I see a social 
trend happening where people 
are expected to be increasingly 
flexible in their work and social 
lives. It’s alienating for everyone, 
not just for autistic people. 
ELLISE LOWRY 
Sydney, Australia 





I just took a course that covered 
ecological economics. It’s great 
that I was able to learn about all 
of the externalities involved in 
big business, but the section was 
quite short and I found some of it 
defeatist. Like placing a monetary 
value of $1.3 trillion a year on 
ecological services, for instance. 
The intrinsic values of these things 
should be obvious and taught to 





everyone from an early age. 
JASON MOORE 
Denton, Texas 


Redefining progress is what 
ecological economists and 
culture jammers do. In order 

to implement transformation, 

we need to strengthen our 
connections. The Asia-Pacific 
Environmental Exchange will 
host the United States Society for 
Ecological Economics meeting in 
Tacoma, Washington, July 21-23, 
2005. The focus is on achieving 
economic and cultural change and 
forging solutions. We share this 
vision, this paradigm. 

Adbusters and culture jammers 
have what ecological economists 
lack: cultural impact, visual 
impact, sharp messaging. Ill- 
conceived World Bank projects 
have died when local and 
international activists, economists 
and ecologists, earth citizens 
connect. We need to unite. 

Join our meeting next July. 
DAVE BATKER 
Tacoma, Washington 
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TRUECOST ECONOMICS 
MANIFESTO 


Ws the undersigned, make this accusation: that you, the 
teachers of neoclassical economics and the students that 
you graduate, have perpetuated a gigantic fraud upon the world. 


You claim to work in a pure science of formula and law, but yours 
is a social science, with all the fragility and uncertainty that this 
entails. We accuse you of pretending to be what you are not. 


You hide in your offices, protected by your jargon, while in the 
real world forests vanish, species perish, human lives are ruined 
and lost. We accuse you of gross negligence in the management 
of our planetary household. 





You have known since its inception that your measure of 
economic progress, the Gross Domestic Product, is fundamentally 
flawed and incomplete, and yet you have allowed it to become a 
global standard, reported day by day in every form of media. 

We accuse you of recklessly supporting the illusion of progress at 
the expense of human and environmental health. 


You have done great harm, but your time is coming to its 
close. The revolution of economics has begun, as hopeful and 
determined as any in our history. We will have our clash of 
paradigms, we will have our moment of truth, and out of each 
will come a new economics — open, holistic, human scale. 


On campus after campus, we will chase you old goats out of 
power. Then, in the months and years that follow, we will begin 
the work of reprogramming the doomsday machine. 


SIGN THE MANIFESTO AT TRUECOSTECONOMICS.ORG 


А PARADIGM 
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THE TIPPING POINT IS FAST APPROACHING SAYS ROBERT COSTANZA 


It's called an investment trap: an investor keeps 
putting money into a losing proposition because 
they can't bear the idea of losing it all. The same 
applies in academia. Professors can't give up on a 
particular school of thought because they've spent 
decades learning and teaching it. In the larger, 
rational picture, one shouldn't consider sunk costs; 
that's the past. But that's what most of us, including 
economists, tend to do. They determine that since 
they've invested so much time and effort into their 
careers they can't risk throwing it all away. Even if 
you hold them down and say *Don't you see that this 
really doesn't fit?" they'll still resist. They can see the 
flaws in their worldview and assumptions, but they 
shrug their shoulders: *You're right, but what am 

I going to do? I have to keep going. I know how to 
teach economics, that's what I do for a living. What 
do you want me to do? Start over?" 

Investment traps are part of a large class of 
phenomena called social traps that occur when local, 
short-term incentives are out of whack with global, 
long-term goals. Once one is caught in an investment 
trap it is very difficult to get out. It usually takes a 
major outside intervention or something perceived 
by the players as a major event to cause them to 
rethink. Drug addiction is a form of investment trap, 
as are arms races and the persistence of academic 
paradigms long beyond the point when they have 
outlived their usefulness. 

Clearly the perseverance of the mainstream 
economics paradigm usually referred to as 
‘neoclassical economics’ is a case in point. The 
assumptions of neoclassical economics about 
human behavior (the all-knowing rational actor’s 
only goal is to maximize utility), about the limits of 
technology (that it will solve all future problems), 
about the near perfection of markets (most are far 
from perfect) and several other assumptions have 
been clearly and frequently shown to be so far from 





reality as to be laughable. Often the policies that flow 
from these assumptions have also been shown to be 
ineffective or counterproductive. But the discipline 
persists because it’s a huge investment trap. Tens of 
thousands of individuals have built their careers on 
this paradigm, and hundreds of major institutions 
exist to serve it. Western society has a lot invested in 
the neo ical paradigm and its practitioners are 
understandably loathe to simply say “oh well,” 

and start over. 

Escaping from an addiction or an investment 
trap is not a trivial or easy operation. Any smoker 
can attest to that. But tobacco use declined 
dramatically in the West once its health hazards 
became abundantly clear. Likewise, the evidence 
against the neoclassical paradigm has been building 
for a long time, and eventually the tipping point 
will come, triggered by who knows what. It will tip 
when those with the big investments finally realize 
that it is pointless to continue further and when we 
as a society realize that the paradigm is hurting not 
only the practitioners, but also the rest of us who 
have to inhale it second-hand. It will tip when we 
can counter the ‘Joe Camel’ image of mainstream 
economics with the facts about its ill effects on 
individuals and society. It can and will happen if we 
are persistent and continue to build the case. One can 
already perceive the signs of change: the burgeoning 
cadre of ecological economists, increasing calls 
for true-cost pricing, the post-autistic economics 
movement. Hopefully the tipping point will happen 
before it’s too late. Just keep pushing. 





Robert Costanza is the director of the University of 
Vermont's Gund Institute for Ecological Economics. 
He is the author or co-author of more than 350 
scientific papers and 18 books, and his work has 
been cited in more than 2,500 scientific articles 
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To.get back to wild capitalism, we 
must unleash a«whirlwind of creative 
destruction: 
— First? wedo-away with limited liability 
and let the risks fall where they may. 

Then wejuse anti-trust actions to break 
the mega corps up into smaller units. 
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the public trust, 
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CHINA CATCHES UP 








Reports out of China paint a grim picture of a situation spinning out of 
control. Slash and burn tactics in logging, farming and strip mining over the 
past twenty years have all but wiped out the country's forests and grasslands. 


The result is that the country's desert is expanding 
at the area of a couple of Englands a year. The Gobi 
Desert is creeping toward Beijing by two miles per 
year. The capital city and surrounding areas are now 
regularly assaulted by severe, weeklong sandstorms. 

This rampant desertification is driving more and 
more people into the river valleys. There, growing 
amounts of untreated sewage, agricultural run-off, 
and industrial waste are turning China's great rivers 
into toxic cesspools. Five of the largest rivers are now 
so toxic that the water in them is literally dangerous 
to the touch. The Pearl River has been renamed the 
Heilongjiang, or Black Dragon, because it's so dark 
with pollution. A mysterious 82-mile-long brown 
plume swept down the Huai River this summer, 
wiping out millions of fish and depositing yellow 
foam and garbage along the shorelines. The Yellow 
River, once the cradle of Chinese civilization, is so 
laden with silt eroding from the surrounding hills 
that it doesn't even flow to the sea for most of the 
year. Its volume has also been affected because 2,000 
lakes and rivers in Qinghai have dried up over the 
past decade. These changes cannot be reversed. 

On the Yangtze, the giant Three Gorges Dam, 
designed to harness flooding caused by China's 
rapidly melting glaciers, has created a massive 
lake infested with parasitic worms. The country's 
environmental agency (SEPA) estimates that 600 
million rural Chinese daily drink water contaminated 
with human and animal waste. 

Three-quarters of China's ever-growing energy 
needs are still provided by burning brown coal. As a 
result, the air is heavy with soot and sulphur dioxide. 
A thick brown cloud hangs like a permanent blanket 
over most cities, and in coal mining areas the sun 
barely pokes through the smog most days. Sixteen of 
the world's 20 most polluted cities are in China. sEPA 
estimates that more than 300,000 people die every 





year from respiratory ailments. Living in the most 
polluted cities, they say, is equivalent to smoking 
two packs of cigarettes a day. 

Who's to blame? The media points the finger 
at outdated energy policies, poorly-enforced 
environmental regulations, rampant corruption, a 
centralized government bent on economic growth. 
Others say the problem lies in an attitude of 
conquering nature that dates back to Chairman Mao. 
The adoption of western consumer values and a 
newfound love affair with the automobile is another 
cause. Cars have replaced bicycles as the main mode 
of transportation: 12 million cars now ply the roads, 
a number expected to reach 160 million by 2020. 

But all this finger pointing seems too easy. 

I look around me and most of what I own was 
made in China. My bookshelf, my trail running 
shoes, my mountain bike, most of my clothes, my 
printer, my camera, my cell phone. I like to think 

of myself as environmentally aware and socially 
responsible. I don't shop at Wal-Mart, I avoid over- 
packaged products when I can. Yet, Pve managed 
to accumulate a ton of stuff made in smog-belching, 
waste-dumping Chinese factories. 

What has environmentalists scared shitless is this 
simple equation: people in rich nations still consume 
around five times as much per capita as the Chinese. 
The country's environment is already taxed well 
beyond capacity. And its population of r.2 billion, 
four times that of the US, is quickly adopting our 
way of life. The inevitable result is disaster. So far, 
we've gotten away with our unsustainable way of 
living, but China is painting a grim picture of the 
future for us all. Think we can dig ourselves out of 
this hole by dutifully recycling? Nothing short of a 
total revamp of the global economic system can save 
us from this looming ecocide. 





Kevin Arnold 
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Global warming is causing extreme weather, higher ocean broken down. Oil reserves are drying up, severing the 
levels and agricultural disturbances. The War on Terror has umbilical cord of global economic activity. And how long 
the potential to erupt into the clash of civilizations so many until the overextended US economy crumbles under the 
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Can four years of a bad — okay, really, really terrible 
— US president explain our complacency in the midst 
of environmental crisis? Eighty percent of the world's 
old growth forests have been destroyed. Our ocean 
ecosystems are in rapid decline. Current species 
extinction rates rival those of the five greatest mass 
extinctions. Scientists predict that if current trends 
continue, we could experience catastrophic climate 
change within our lifetimes. 

For many issues, it's relatively easy to take 
meaningful action with minimal impact on our 
lives. If we oppose the Iraq war, we can donate to 
nonprofit groups, sign petitions, contact elected 
officials, write letters to the editor, or participate in 
protests. We need to do all of these things to protect 
the environment, too. But genuine environmental 
progress also requires a fundamental shift in the way 
we live. As Jim Merkel notes in Radical Simplicity, 
“Getting specific about sustainability tends to make 
people sweat, as they dig deep into ethical reserves." 

Take climate change. After years of phony science 
that distracted the public and stalled action, even 
President Bush and the head of Shell Oil admit that 
global warming is real. So what are we willing to 
do to stop it? Here's where we have to look within. 
Are we willing to sell our car and walk or bike to 
work and the local store? To wait for a bus in rainy 
weather? Are we willing to fly less, sacrificing a bit 
of the mobility we consider a right? Are we ready 
to do without foods grown or processed halfway 
around the world? Are we ready to replace our 
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three-bedroom, two-bathroom homes with compact, 
energy-efficient living spaces that meet our basic 
needs for shelter and comfort? So far, our actions 
indicate either a resounding no or widespread denial. 

There were, without doubt, many small victories 
for the planet in 2004. The Stockholm Convention 
on Persistent Organic Pollutants, banning the 
production and use of some highly-toxic chemicals, 
became legally binding. If the Kyoto Protocol is 
approved by the Russian Parliament, the treaty will 
become international law, setting greenhouse-gas 
emissions targets for developed nations. 

Rainforest Action Network, a small US nonprofit, 
convinced Citigroup and Bank of America, two of 
the world's largest banks, to adopt groundbreaking 
new environmental policies. 

Electronics giant Samsung committed to phase out 
hazardous chemicals. Monsanto suspended efforts to 
develop its genetically-engineered Roundup Ready 
wheat. In India, the Supreme Court ordered $325 
million to be paid immediately to survivors of the 
1984 Union Carbide gas leak in Bhopal. In Australia, 
a grassroots campaign led by two Aboriginal elders 
forced the government to abandon plans for a 
nuclear waste dump in the outback. These victories, 
and others like them, demonstrate the creative and 
inspiring environmental activism taking place around 
the world. But will we take the urgent and decisive 
action needed to bring our planet back from the edge 
of collapse? We must all dig deep to find the answer. 

Laura Fauth 
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Do we in the West still have the self-discipline to 
compete? Or have decades of overconsumption, 
decadence and denial weakened us? 





IS THE US HEADED FOR 





.. FISCAL ARMAGEDDON 








Since 1945, America has been the world's economic superpower. Dire predictions 
that it would cede that supremacy to the Soviet Union, Germany or Japan never 
came true, and the greenback became the world's primary reserve currency. 


But the US is in danger of losing this privileged 
position. In his recent book America tbe Broke, 
University of Arizona economist Gerald J. Swanson 
argues that runaway government and personal 
spending are priming the richest and most powerful 
society in history for “fiscal Armageddon.” 

In just 30 years, America has gone from being the 
world's biggest creditor nation to its biggest debtor. 
As of 2005, the US national debt stood at $7.5 
trillion, roughly $25,000 per citizen. When you add 
on consumer debt, real-estate loans and the nation's 
future financial obligations, the total rises to $44.2 
trillion, or $182,000 owed by each American. 

The Bush administration slashed taxes, increased 
spending, and launched two wars, leading to a 2004 
deficit of more than six percent of Gross Domestic 
Product (срр); meanwhile, the ostensibly socialist 
European Union caps its member countries’ deficits 
at three percent of GDP. Ordinary Americans 
dutifully followed George Bush's post-9/11 
instructions to go to the mall — and the car dealer, 
and the mortgage broker — with an abandon that 
has pushed personal savings below two percent 
of income. 

Like a teenager with dad's ‘borrowed’ credit card, 
Americans continue to spend, helped out by a torrent 
of foreign capital, largely from Asian banks keen 
to see their countries’ US-aimed exports continue. 
Americans now import more than they export. 
China, India and other investors use much of the 
cash earned from this lopsided arrangement to buy 
US Treasury securities at $40 billion per month, 
keeping the country from bankruptcy. 

“The current trend can continue for a while,” 
wrote Christopher Wood, of cısa Hong Kong, in 
March 2005, *but the longer American excesses are 
financed, the more inevitable will be the collapse of 
the US-paper dollar standard." 

The nightmare scenario: the overseas money 
dries up, as Asian banks realize the return on their 
investment is near worthless. Washington starts 
printing money to pay the interest, the dollar 
plunges and inflation surges. Everyone trades in their 


greenbacks for pounds or euros, the world's biggest 
economy collapses taking the rest of us down with it. 
Swanson concedes that this chain of events is 
unlikely. But with the dollar sinking against other 
currencies — since 2002, it's down 30 percent versus 
the euro — he believes exasperated lenders will 
inevitably start dumping their Benjamins. 
And there's another scenario, that 
of orc replacing the weak dollar 
as reserve oil currency with the 
stronger euro, which would lead to 
a devastating currency devaluation. 
According to Goldman Sachs 
chief economist Jim O'Neill, Asian 
nations will have an epiphany: their 
neighbors are a more vital export 
market than America, so who 
needs to buy all that US 
debt? The Dow Jones Index 
will collapse. And while 
American consumers 
continue to spend, spend, 
spend, a crash to make 
the Great Depression 
look like a mild 
economic case of the 
sniffles becomes ever 
more likely. 
Nick Rockel 







































Global capitalism deals in, and is fed by, images 

that are blunt and unmistakable. (Logos, for 
example.) The same is true of opposition to global 
capitalism. (Defaced logos, for example.) It's a war 
of ideas fought by way of symbols: ideology as 
Powerpoint presentation. 

So if we want to get a sense of where Brand America 
stands these days, globally speaking, let's get the slide 
show started. 

Here's an image: The American soldier Lynndie 
England looking blankly at a leashed, naked Iraqi 
prisoner at Abu Ghraib. Regarding that scandal 
and the images that emerged from it, Mark Danner 
wrote in the October 7, 2004 New York Review of 
Books: “[W]hat better image of Arab ill-treatment 
and oppression could be devised than that of a 
naked Arab man lying at the feet of a short-haired 
American woman in camouflage garb, who stares 
immodestly at her Arab pet while holding him by the 
throat with a leash? Had bin Laden sought to create 
a powerful trademark image for his international 
product of global jihad, he could scarcely have done 
better hiring the cleverest advertising firm 
on Madison Avenue." 

Colin Powell once said he wanted to bring into 
the State Department's media and information 
arm people adept at *really branding foreign 
policy, branding the department, marketing the 
department, marketing American values to the 
world.” That was back in March, 2001. Six months 
later the September 11 attacks radically changed the 


conventional wisdom about how the US *brand" 
was being perceived in some corners of the world. 
* We are having people who are not our friends 
define America in negative terms," said Charlotte 
Beers, an actual Madison Avenue veteran recruited 
as undersecretary of public affairs, in an interview 
with Advertising Age not long after September r1. 
“It is time for us to reignite the understanding of 
America." Surely the home of many of the world's 
most powerful brands could save its global image. 
To update Calvin Coolidge, the business of America 
is advertising. Right? 

Next slide: Another Iraqi prisoner at Abu Ghraib, 
standing on a box, hooded, wired. 

Beers oversaw a few projects that essentially went 
nowhere, and then quietly resigned in March, 2003. 
Beers’ eventual replacement, Margaret Tutwiler, 
lasted less than a year and had a similar non-effect. 
Polls indicate that much of the world is appalled by 
America’s behavior as a global citizen. Of course it’s 
hard to imagine what these image experts could have 
done to “reignite the understanding of America” 
as a beacon of freedom and opportunity, given the 
war in Iraq, the president's defiantly go-it-alone 
foreign policy stance, and the Abu Ghraib debacle. 
Marketing has limits. 

Actually, the problem with Danner’s point about 
the power of the Abu Ghraib images as a “powerful 
trademark symbol” stoking anti-American sentiment 
is that Madison Avenue does not create images to 
incite rage, it creates images to incite desire. After 
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September 11, Ad Age asked several marketing 
professionals for thoughts “how best to influence 
populations throughout the Islamic world.” The 
chief creative officer at one big firm offered this: 
“I would hire a guerilla marketing unit. They could 
have fashion shows over there. They could have 
movies, dances. They can teach them our decadent 
way of living, how the infidels live over here and why 
it's so much бип... You set up events. You show 
them movies: Boogie Nights, I'd show them that." 

Obviously that's not the image that Powell, Beers 
and Tutwiler had in mind. But as appalling as this 
executive's ideas may be, they point to an important 
disconnect in the way the would-be image-meisters 
of the Bush administration think. In trying to 
convince the world that there is more to US culture 
than fast food and action movies, for example, 
their competition is not madrasas or radical Islamic 
clerics. Their competition is the multinationals that 
sell fast food and action movies, often originating 
in America, to the rest of the world. These firms 
have very powerful incentives to court customers 
everywhere possible, they've been at it for decades, 
and their global reach is truly awesome. 

More slides: a series of images of McDonald's 
outlets around the world being attacked by protesters 
enraged by the Iraq war. 

This brings us to the collateral brand damage 
to those multinationals. The likes of McDonald's, 
Disney and Coca-Cola are widely seen as emblems 
of the United States. Several Muslim-oriented soft 
drinks sprang up or got new attention as Coke 
alternatives last year. In 2004, one survey of 30,000 
consumers in 30 countries found a souring attitude 
toward American culture may be having a spillover 
effect to American brands. The private sector has 
lately shown signs of launching its own efforts to 
rehabilitate Brand America through an organization 
called Business for Diplomatic Action, headed by ad 
firm DDB Worldwide's chairman, Keith Reinhard. 

In project that BDA facilitated, Pepsico has 
underwritten a “World Citizens Guide" for traveling 
US students, encouraging them, among other things, 
to “try to be a little more humble.” 

Here's a slide you may have seen making the 
rounds on the internet: The hooded Iraqi prisoner, 
in black silhouette against a pink background, like 
those iPod ads. Just as this image is provocative, 
but open to interpretation, so is the picture of global 
branding in an age of anti-Americanism. The reality 





is that the creators of multinational brands are 
more and more determined to detach those brands 
from anything so problematic as the United States, 
or any other government. Protesters in Argentina, 
Spain, South Korea, Morocco, and elsewhere sacked 
McDonald's outlets. McDonald's response was 
to point out that its franchises may be marked by 
Golden Arches, but they are run by locals. And as it 
happens, the fast-food chain's revenues actually rose 
by 16 percent in Europe in the first half of 2004, and 
by 15 percent in the combined Asia/Pacific, Middle 
East, and Africa regions. McDonald's profit during 
those six months alone exceeded $1 billion. 

Last year Business Week's annual roundup of 
the world's most valuable brands was dominated 
by familiar Western names. And the magazine 
noted how McDonald's has adapted its menu in 
every region, how Coca-Cola has funded education 
grants via the Palestinian Authority, how Pepsi 
has wooed the Indian market by hiring senior 
management locally and becoming a major sponsor 
of cricket. These companies have their own forcign 
policies, based not on force but seduction. As BDA 
head Reinhard put it to the 9/11 commission, 
“Both McDonald's and Coke spend more money 
(approximately $1.2 billion each) to make friends 
around the world than does the US government.” 

Another worldwide consumer study last year found 
that many consumers tend to identify brands that 
have gone multinational not as being representative 
of whatever their country of origin (as “America,” 
for example), but simply as “global.” This is how 
many of the biggest brands see themselves these 
days, too. Think of the global branding efforts of 
something like a luxury fashion house, for example, 
based in Milan or New York or Paris, selling in Los 
Angeles and Tokyo and Dubai, and interested in 
connecting with global consumers, not nation-states. 

One last slide: a beach scene. It's from a newspaper 
article about Arab tourists returning to Beirut. 
These are people who a few years ago would have 
traveled to Europe or America, and there are the 
expected anti-Western quotes. But look more closely 
at the picture — that woman is hauling a Dolce & 
Gabbana bag. 


Rob Walker «www.robwalker.net» writes about 
marketing and consumption for The New York 
Times Magazine, Inc., and others 











More than half the calories in a Big Mac 
come from fat. And yet this product is 
sold to children by a red-haired clown as 
a "happy" meal. That's sick. 


Marl oro 
LI. 


Tens of millions have died an early 
death trying to emulate a cowboy 
called the Marlboro Man. Spending 
billions to sell emphysema, lung 
cancer and heart disease, well, that's 
just criminal. 


From sick minds 
come sick products 





Sold as an escape vehicle to the great 
outdoors, these glorified pickup trucks 
guzzle more gas, cause more pollution 
and do more harm to nature than 


anything else on the highway. Sicko! 


He slaps John Lennon's name on the 
side of a Converse Chuck Taylor and 
calls it a “Peace” Chuck. Phil Knights 
greatest mindfuck. 
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Corporations are stifling our lives. Not only 
economically, where they can claim, arguably, 

that they bring prosperity (and, frankly, I’m certainly 
not schooled enough in economics to argue that 
point pro or con), but aesthetically speaking, 
culturally speaking, spiritually speaking. They flatten 
everything. They are the Big Empty. One of the. 
virtues of Fahrenheit 9/11 is that you could see all 
the faces of the Bush administration, those empty 
faces, those handmaidens and bodyguards of the 

Big Empty. And then Moore contrasted them to all 
the faces of American soldiers over there: innocent, 
strong, idealistic or ugly, but real faces, real people. 
Plus all those suffering Iraqis. Obviously, people in 
such torment are always dramatic and eloquent on 
film. Still, most of those Iraqis had different kinds of 
faces. That shade of alienation from natural existence 
had not yet gotten into their skin. They might be 
hard to live with but they were alivi 

The war against the corporations is profound. 
They are deadening human existence. That, I think, 
is the buried core of the outrage people feel most 
generally. There is, after all, a profound difference 
between corporations and capitalism itself, at least 
so long as capitalism remains small business. 

The small businessman is always taking his chances. 
He leads an existential life. He's gambling that his 
wit, his energy, and his ideas of what will work 

in the marketplace will be successful. He can be a 
sonofabitch, but at least he's out there in the middle 
of life. He could be creating something that's awful, 
but at least, he's taking chances. 

The corporation is the reverse, and turns capitalism 
inside out. The majority no longer give their first 
concern to the quality of their product. Since they 
have the funds to advertise on a large scale, it 
diminishes their need for a good product. Marketing 
can take over by way of language and image. Over 
the years this has produced a general deterioration 
of the real value of products for the same real money. 

To win this war will take, at least, 5o years and 
a profound revolution in America. We'll have to 
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get away from manipulation. What we've got now 
is a species of economic, political, and spiritual 
brainwashing, vastly superior to the old Soviets, 
who were endlessly crude in their attempts. Our 
governmental and corporate leaders are much more 
subtle. I remember years ago when my son was 
around 15, he wore a shirt that said Stussy on it. 
And I said, *Not only do you spend money to buy 
the shirt, but you also advertise the company that 
sold it to you." And he said, *Dad, you just don't 
get it." All right, he was right, I didn't get it. 

What we do have is the confidence that we breathe 
a cleaner spiritual air than the greedbags who run 
our country and so it is not impossible that, over 
decades to come, much that we believe in will yet 
come to be. But I do not wish to end on so sweet 
and positive a note. It is better to remind ourselves 
that wisdom is ready to reach us from the most 
unexpected quarters. Here, I quote from a man who 
became wise a little too late in life: 

*Naturally, the common people don't want war, 
but after all, it is the leaders of a country who 
determine the policy, and it is always a simple matter 
to drag people along whether it is a democracy, 
or a fascist government, or a parliament, or a 
communist dictatorship. Voice or no voice, the 
people can always be brought to the bidding of the 
leaders. This is easy. All you have to do is tell them 
they are being attacked, and denounce the pacifists 
for lack of patriotism and exposing the country to 
danger. It works the same in every country." 

That was Hermann Goering speaking at the 
Nuremberg trials after World War II. It is one thing 
to be forewarned. Will we ever be forearmed? 














Norman Mailer bas, amongst. 
other things, written 39 books, 
plays, poems, essays and movies, 
and co-founded The Village Voice. 
This essay is adapted from the 
transcript of an interview he gave 
New York magazine. 


ioned political argument in American soci 


today should be over the sovereignty of corporations and 


their entrenchment into every institutional system. Th 
ant multinational corporations ser the parameters and the 
adigms. They get into kids’ minds at age two, or three, or 
ur. Every day another frontier falls to commercial intrusion. 
And when that happens, w to lose our sovereignty. 
We slowly lose the structure we have developed to defend the 
people, which is our national go: ent. So this is, to me, the 
dividing line. Either the people are going to recover their country 
or it's gone forever 
Ralph Nader 


THE ENGINE THAT DRIVES 
THE AMERICAN ECONOMY. 


How the world's largest automaker impacts the world's biggest economy. 





Every day, nearly one million Americans earn their living helping GM build and 


sell cars in the United States 


We are your friends and neighbors. Our kids attend the country's schools and 
universities. Our salaries buy groceries, build homes and find their way back into 


the American economy in every conceivable manner 


But it doesn't stop there. Every month, nearly a half million retirees and their 





ouses receive their pension checks from us. Our healthcare plans provide benefits 





for 1.1 million Americans, which makes General Mo: 





ors the country's largest private 


purchaser of healthcare 


Additionally, over the last 5 years, GM has made capital investments of more than 


$20 billion in the U S. These investments not only provide growth for our economy, 





many of them also provide highly skilled manufacturing jobs here in America 





GM makes vital contributions to the health of the U.S. economy and the well-being of 





millions of Americans. And most e 


nomists will agree that a healthy automotive 





ndustry goes a long way towards building a healthy domestic economy 


Our goal has always been to build the best cars and trucks on the road. And we 





ride in knowing that it's a road that touches so many lives 


GM 





The Nation, October 4, 2004 








WE NEED TO 


CRACK DOWN on corrorarions 








ARGUES THOM HARTMANN 


The fight against corporate power and corporate 
personhood is more widely engaged than ever before. 
The sheer number of small skirmishes being fought 
all over America is like the beginnings of the civil 
rights and suffrage movements. 

In Pennsylvania, with help from the Community 
Environmental Legal Defense Fund (CELDF), several 
communities have passed laws or ordinances denying 
corporations ‘rights’ within their borders, provoking 
bitter opposition from massive corporations and 
paid-for local politicians. The laws are being used 
to keep out factory farms, prevent their communities 
from becoming toxic dumping grounds, and to 
reassert local control over the economy. 

Corporate attempts to use ballot initiatives as 
an end-run around lawmakers and directly enact 
their agenda have provoked counter-offensives. A 
mining company in Montana proposed an initiative 
to overturn a state ban, passed by voters in 1998, 
on the use of cyanide in gold mining after it leaked 
into rivers and groundwater. In California, dozens of 
major corporations have sponsored an initiative to 
dramatically weaken the nation's toughest consumer 
protection law. ReclaimDemocracy.org aims to use 
these battles to ultimately revoke corporations" 
ability to run or influence ballot initiatives. 

It's a big challenge: Wal-Mart paid political 
operatives in Contra Costa County, California, 
$10 an hour - 20 percent more than their typical 
employee - to get an initiative on the ballot to 


overturn local bans on Supercenters, which they won. 


But citizens are winning many such battles. 
In Humboldt County, California, Pacific Lumber 
Company attacked district attorney Paul Gallegos 
— who had sued the company for allegedly lying 
about plans to denude slopes of redwoods — 
with an initiative to remove him from office. The 
intimidation failed. And corporations like DuPont 
and Dow organized a group called CropLife to 
fight Mendocino County's Measure H, the first 
countywide ban on GE animals and crops. CropLife 
was defeated by 56 percent to 43 percent, even 
though they outspent the citizens seven to one. 

Activists are working to remind citizens that 
human rights were intended for humans. *Part of 


our long-term strategy is to amend the US 
Constitution to revoke corporate personhood, 
overturn Supreme Court decisions like Buckley v. 
Valeo and First National Bank v. Bellotti [which 
established corporate ‘rights’ to political activity 
and free speech], and establish a constitutional 
right to vote," says Jeff Milchen, director of 
ReclaimDemocracy.org. Communities and legislators 
are promoting non-binding resolutions to educate 
people about corporate power, by proclaiming that 
corporations shouldn't have human rights. 

Such rights are claimed from an 1886 Supreme 
Court ‘ruling’ that the Bill of Rights covers 
corporations. The Court ruled no such thing (it was 
merely inserted into a non-binding headnote by its 
clerk), but that hasn't stopped corporations from 
claiming that ЕРА inspections violate their “right” 
to privacy, laws against lies in advertising or giving 
money to politicians limit their “right” to free 
speech, or that communities that try to keep out 
predatory corporations are engaging in unlawful 
“discrimination” under constitutional amendments 
written to free slaves after the Civil War. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt once said *economic 
royalists” had "carved new dynasties" out in 
America. *It was natural and perhaps human that the 
privileged princes of these new economic dynasties, 
thirsting for power, reached out for control over 
government itself. They created a new despotism 
and wrapped it in the robes of legal sanction." 

Corporations called Roosevelt everything from 
a traitor to a communist. He retorted: *These 
economic royalists complain that we seek to 
overthrow the institutions of America. What they 
really complain of is that we seek to take away their 
power." In the past the battle for democracy was 
fought against warlord kings, theocrats, and feudal 
lords. Today's feudal lords are called corporations. 
If democracy is to survive, these efforts from 
California to Pennsylvania must succeed. 








Thom Hartmann is tbe author of over a dozen 
books, including Unequal Protection: The Rise of 
Corporate Dominance 








BEST AT AVOIDING THE TRUTH 
WINNER: SHELL 
The world's favorite oil company claims to recognize 
its “responsibility to minimize and mitigate the effect of 
[its] activities on the environment.” Showing sophistry 
Bill Clinton would be proud of, nowhere does it say it actually will 
do so. A class action suit with more than 1,200 residents of Port 
Arthur, Texas, has been brought against the local Shell refinery under 
the Wrongful Death Act and the Survival Statute. The area is known 
locally as “Gasoline Alley,” and is largely African-American in makeup. 
Their refinery in Durban, South Africa, releases 19 tons of sulphur 
dioxide into the atmosphere, six times more than its refinery in largely 
Caucasian Denmark. And gas flares in Nigeria continue unabated, 
contributing to global warming. Bravo! 


wy 


BRITISH AMERICAN 
TOBACCO 
GROUP 


RUNNERS-UP: BAE SYSTEMS AND 
BRITISH AMERICAN TOBACCO 

Both companies make products designed to kill 
people, though how Bae — the biggest arms supplier 
in the world - manages to make the Dow Jones 
Sustainability Index is a topic for another time. Showing a coy nature 

at odds with its business, the company's homepage boasts “see how 

we innovate for a safer world.” Its corporate social responsibility (csr) 
statement makes comforting reading, pledging not to export to countries 
where there are problems with human rights, tension and/or armed 
conflict, regional stability, sustainable development issues, etc. How 
unfortunate, then, that the company has been operating in the theocratic 
dictatorship of Saudi Arabia since 1973, sold 6o Hawk jets to India 

for use in the Kashmir border dispute with Pakistan, sold arms to the 
Indonesian dictatorship of Suharto, and sold a military air-traffic control 
system to debt-stricken Tanzania. With customers in 129 countries, 
that's the tip of a very profitable iceberg. 

But on to Bar. Despite the fact that the company will kill half of its 
customers with its product, it too claims to be “socially responsible." 
And Bar goes further: it has a *unique relationship" with its farmers, 
stresses the importance of *environmental issues and health and safety, 
and opposes children or teenagers being targeted by advertising. How 
good is that? It's just a shame that Bar rips off its Nigerian farmers with 
low prices; has flooded Pakistan with material aimed at teenagers, while 
its Russian promotions are aimed at young women; and its Brazilian 
and Kenyan farmers suffer ill-health from the pesticides they are told to 
use. Meanwhile, cigarette production is helping soil erosion and climate 
chanee in Ueanda, as 10-40 tons of wood is needed to cure one ton 

of dried tobacco. The World Health Organization 
estimates smoking-related deaths will double to 
10 million by 2020. 

















BEST TOOTHLESS 
GREENWASHING DISGUISE 
WINNERS: THE GLOBAL COMPACT 
A csr wouldn't be a csr if it 
wasn't easy to wriggle out of. 
Non-binding. Voluntary. These 
are all important words. After 
all, the environment can tell 
when you want to do something. 
It'll forgive you. And that's why 
the UN's Global Compact is 
such an exciting development: 
based on ten principles including 
human rights and anti-corruption 
measures, once a company has 
signed up no one checks for 
compliance. “Enlightened self- 
interest” is relied upon to keep 
those errant firms behaving, with 
a promise not to “police, enforce 
or measure the behavior or 
actions of companies." More than 
1,500 companies so far claim 

the standard, including those 
paragons of social responsibility 
mining giant Rio Tinto, drug- 
pusher Pfizer and Starbucks — 
the latter of which has been 
awarded the *EnviroStars 
Recognized Leader" award for 
reducing its ecological footprint 
in the Seattle area. Let's celebrate 
— and open up a few new 

stores, destroying yet another 
neighborhood's soul. 


Inspired by the 2004 Xpose awards, published by UK Friends of the Earth 


` COMPLEMENTARY 





CURRENCIES 











REDEFINING THE WAY WE USE MONEY 


Makiko Takahashi lives in the central Japanese city 
of Okazaki. But when her 80-year-old aunt on the 
other side of the country fell ill, she still managed 
to care for her from afar thanks to a revolutionary 
way of looking at money. “Fureai Kippu” literally 
means caring-friendship tickets. Under this system, 
people in Japan can accumulate credits for helping 
their neighbors with day-to-day tasks like shopping, 
preparing food or aiding with the ritual bath. Some 
save the credits for a future date when they may 
require a similar service. In Takahashi's case, she 
transferred her credits to a group that sent two 
visitors to care for her aunt on her behalf. Since 
the caregiver-patient interaction is not governed 
by a for-profit model, there's a different quality to 
the relationship, and surveys indicate that elderly 
Japanese actually prefer care from untrained 
neighbors to that of qualified health professionals. 
It's cheap and provides meaningful work in the midst 
of a prolonged economic downturn, but Fureai 
Kippu expert Masako Kubota notes that perhaps 
its most positive impact is in *bringing old and 
young together to help each other in ways they 
never imagined." 

In fact, Fureai Kippu is just one of 6o community 
or complementary currencies being developed 
in Japan to succeed in sparking an economic 
turnaround where zero-interest rates and massive 
public works projects have failed. Jacqui Dunne, 
who co-founded the A foundation to promote 
complementary currencies, describes them as linking 
unmet needs with unmet resources. The needs, she 
notes, are easy to identify: “Look around, there's a 
ton of things to be done. There are kids to educate, 
old people to care for, the list is endless.” The 
resources come in the form of time. The unemployed 
have plenty of time on their hands, but there's 
no money to get them working. That's where the 
alternative currency system comes in. But as the 
name suggests, complementary currencies are not 
meant to replace conventional money. Rather, Dunne 
frames them as the yin to conventional money's yang; 
a model that is community-based, nurturing, and 
in sufficiency — i.e., just enough to get the job done 
— blended with one that is organized, hierarchical 











and competitive. 

There are 7,000 complementary currencies and 
time dollar systems now operational around the 
world. In the US, 31 state governments are investing 
in time-dollar systems to solve social problems. 
Residents of Chicago, for example, used time-dollar- 
based neighborhood watch systems to protect their 
communities from drugs and gangs. In upstate New 
York, Ithaca dollars pay rent, purchase groceries and 
buy health club memberships. In Curitiba, Brazil, 
bus tokens are given to residents who bring in pre- 
sorted garbage. Switzerland's wır cooperative bank 
is the granddaddy of complementary currencies. 
Since its creation in 1934, the co-op has experienced 
greater-than-average activity and growth in periods 
of economic downturn, demonstrating that it helps 
stabilize the Swiss economy. What all of these 
complementary currencies hold in common is that 
they cost little or nothing to the taxpayer, they don't 
require much administration and they promote 
local solutions to local problems. 

These new financial models are proliferating 
because we are experiencing a shift in an era. 

The modern banking system came into being when 
agrarian societies industrialized. Today, as we shift 
from an industrial age to an information one, our 
monetary systems will need to adjust accordingly. 
Complementary currencies are demonstrating the 
potential for local communities to shape the future 
of money. And there’s every reason to think that a 
totally different monetary paradigm is feasible. After 
all, money is simply an agreement to use something 
as a means of exchange, a tool to facilitate barter. 
As with any other agreement, when the terms of the 
agreement are unsatisfactory, you end the agreement 
and find something more suitable. 

Dunne is confident that a more suitable 
arrangement is just around the corner and likens 
the current state of complementary currencies to 
the Wright brothers’ initial flight: “It’s a miracle the 
damn thing flew. We know that these things work. 
Now we just need to work out the aerodynamics 
of it all.” 








Nicholas Klassen 
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COMING IN 2005: ure as pray _ 


There are forces in informational capitalism that 
are undermining the current social contract, argues 
Scottish musician/theorist Pat Kane. The rise of 
open networks has led to open source, peer-to-peer 
networking and file sharing, and a new way of 
living, he says, in which we live to play, not to work. 
Kane says that people — he calls them 'soulitarians," 
hackers and independent young creatives in IT — 
are beginning to find the space to realize themselves 
as creative individuals. He explains: “Given how 
digitization, networks, computation and mobility 
both empower us as individuals, yet place us in a 
much less stable and dynamic world, the *work ethic" 
seems a woefully cramped and inadequate mentality 
for these times. Why tie our identities to duty and 
survival, when our connected technologies compel 
us to live creatively?” 
In The Play Ethic, his self-styled *manifesto for 
a different way of living," Kane mixes reportage 
(on how soulitarians approach jobs as an extra 
opportunity for passionate play) with a political 
program (reducing the working week to 30 hours). 
He examines the idea further on his blog 
«http://theplayethic.typepad.com/play. journal». 
Kane's overall argument is that play (*one of 





our enduring human capacities, one that explicitly 





BIG BOX BUSTERS 

If there's a poster-town for the anti-Wal-Mart 
movement, it's Inglewood, à mid-sized suburb outside 
Los Angeles. In early 2003, the retail giant took 
preemptive action against local groups opposed to 
construction of a 60-acre box store. With a million- 
dollar lobbying budget, Wal-Mart launched a ballot 
initiative that, if successful, would have trumped local 
by-laws and environment assessments. Furious citizens 
shot back with a "No" campaign in a David-and-Goliath 
fight which made headlines across America. When 

the vote came, in April 2004, citizens soundly sent 
Wal-Mart packing by a majority of 3-2. Soon after, 

LA banned Supercenters from being sited there. 

Did Wal-Mart take the hint? Hardly. It hired PR firm 
Hill & Knowiton and launched a major ad blitz to 
counter the "vicious attacks" against it. It's right. 
to be worried and should only expect more of 
the same: worldwide anti-Wal-Mart sentiment is 
i gathering momentum. 














embraces change and possibility") is a powerful 
alternative to work, as a measure of human worth 
and value. A worker “accepts that their public and 
productive activity will only ever partially express 
their passions," says Kane. Instead, players strive 
to align these two realms. 

*Play allows imaginative headroom to imagine 
what kind of lives we would lead if we eventually 
constructed our benign, peaceful global system," 
he suggests. "The play ethic, at least in the West, is 
about keeping societies liberal and complex. We need 
it so that citizens, consumers and producers can have 
enough consciousness to impede our political elites 
from doing the kind of harm to the world they're 
doing at the moment." 

Kane isn't indulging in old hippy ideas and doesn't 
sentimentalize play. Instead The Play Ethic belongs 
with other ‘slacktivist’ initiatives like the Italian 
Slow movement. It's about helping individuals and 
societies to step back from free market frenzy and 
create new more creative, independent, appropriate 
ways of living. 





Jim McClellan is currently interactive writer-in- 
residence at the ввс and writes for The Guardian 


CORPORATE ‘I’ BUSTERS 
The fight against corporate personhood claimed 

its biggest triumph yet in June when Berkeley city 
council joined a string of communities in rejecting the 
notion that corporations deserve rights under the 

US constitution. 

The Peace and Justice Commission had lobbied 
for months to put the issue on the council's agenda 
Groups had mobilized to convince elected officials. 
Astream of speakers, including eighth-grader 
Mitch Scott, argued that constitutional rights 
should be reserved for citizens. Their resolution 
Passed unanimously. 

It was no small gesture. Berkeley has joined an 
exclusive but growing club of municipalities, started 
by Point Arena, CA only four years ago. They're 
setting precedent that could trigger a stampede of 
resolutions across the nation — and a true, grass-roots 
revolt against corporate personhood. 





Tim Walker 





G. FABIANO/SIPA PRESS 






BUSINESS HITTER 
MAOF THE YEAR . 


Eliot Spitzer, New York state's attorney general, does everything you'd expect an 
attorney general to do: he sues companies for dumping paint in streams, brings wedding 
photographers to court for stiffing customers, and keeps an eye on milk price gouging. 


That is, after all, how the voters presumed he'd use 
his mandate when they first sent him to office in 
1998, in a lukewarm election that brought less than 
four million people to the polls. 

If New Yorkers had bothered to listen to his 
speeches, however, they might have better understood 
what they were getting into. *We have to bring back 
the grander majesty 
of the office . . 
restore its vitality, its 
energy, its creativity, 
Spitzer declared, in 
a campaign speech a 
month before the election. “It should be the greatest 
public interest law firm that the state has ever seen.” 

Amazingly, Spitzer made good on his promise. 

In the six years since, Spitzer has fought big 
battles for little people. Following the crash of the 
NASDAQ and the m revelations of stock-ranking 
manipulations on Wall Street, Spitzer avenged 
wronged investors by extracting over $900 million 
in fines from the ten biggest investment banking 
firms. Spitzer also forced the industry to improve 
its business practices while Wall Street’s muzzled 
watchdog, the sec, watched from the sidelines. 

He's taken up cases against pharmaceutical giants 
like GlaxoSmithKline, giving cynical New Yorkers 
hope that this branch of government, at least, might 
represent the people rather than the corporations. 
But Spitzer is a particular hero to environmentalists 
nationwide, who were watching in despair as the 
Bush administration dismantled regulations in place 
for 3o years. When the Environmental Protection 




















‚and Spitzer feels responsible to protect 


Agency announced it was dropping over 50 
investigations into industrial violations of the Clean 
Air Act, Spitzer was there to pick up the information 
and file the cases in the federal government's stead. 
He won large settlements from power plants in 
Virginia and New York, and even sued the ЕРА over 
what he called its “flagrantly illegal” changes to 
the Clean Air Act. 

In the proc 
Spitzer has staked 





the little ери from the cruelty of an our a powerful role 
ridled marketplace 


for his office as both 
a replacement and 

a challenger to the federal government, says David 
Driesen, an associate professor of environmental 
law at Syracuse University in New York. *The 
Bush administration has not been willing to enforce 
sensible safeguards, or to create new ones," Driesen 
says. "When the federal government drops the ball, 
the states have to fill the gap." 

Spitzer has named the trust-busting conservationist 
Teddy Roosevelt as a hero, and professes to be driven 
by a feeling of responsibility to protect the little guy 
from the cruelty of an unbridled marketplace. His 
causes — a mix of local cases that affect New Yorkers’ 
wallets and national cases on topics like climate 
change - are good, and his success rate is high. He 
is assumed to be gearing up for a run for Governor 
in 2006. If he wins that, the Democrats may have a 
genuinely radical, popular politician with a national 
profile, and politics could get interesting again. 

Eliza Strickland 























TECHNOLOGY 


Where is the Life we have lost in living? 

Where is the wisdom we have lost in knowledge? 
Where is the knowledge we have lost in information? 
The cycles of Heaven in o centuries 


Bring us farther from God and nearer to the Dust. 


TS. Eliot 








BEAMS OF LIGHT 


Since Einstein, the world has been riding his beam 

of light. Thanks to wearable computers, Blackberries, 
iris scanners, and instant messaging, the speed of 
light has now actually entered the spacetime fabric of 
the body, politics, culture and society. The future of 
the twenty-first century will surely unfold according 
to the new electronic reality being established 

by what astrophysicists have described as the 
“worldline” of light-time and light-space. 

But what happens when the counterculture rides 
the beam of light? What is the meaning of the global 
struggle for peace and justice in the quantum age? 
And in a culture of speed increasingly framed by 
the dense matrix of the mass media, how can the 
counterculture prevent its own assimilation? 

We already know what happens when the logic 
of predatory power rides the beam of light. That's 
the history of the digital revolution, a space-based 
political economy of armed globalization which 
submits the world to the language of data harvesting: 
colonizing (cyber-war), alienating (network 
capitalism), abducting (the fetishism of mass 
entertainment), monitoring (biometric identifiers), 
terrorizing (the cloning of the UsA PATRIOT Act). 

With gathering speed and relentless violence, the 
first century of the Age of Einstein has witnessed the 
cooption of the promise of the digital revolution by 
old forms of production. All the specters of the past 
have been resurrected as vampires at the reactionary 
feast: capitalism, Empire, religious fundamentalisms, 
monopoly, the entire vampire-speak of data archiving 
and electronic tracking. 

There has been unleashed a historical 
(technological) project so powerful, so nihilistic, that 
it has the capacity to neutralize cultural resistance, 
pacify political dissent, and transform the energies 
of the margins into slaved-functions for the center. 
Einstein has been hijacked. By disappearing nature, 
radically altering the course of global climate 
change, genetically modifying the future of the body, 
Einstein's utopian dream is now the nightmare of 
power moving at the speed of darkness. 

Einstein's special theory of relativity ushered in 
a quantum age in which only opposite changes of 
state co-exist. Light is both waveform and packet 
simultaneously. At the speed of light, time actually 
slows, bending and reversing its direction, sometimes 


traveling backward. The fabric of spacetime is 
folded, curved, elliptical. We are living in the bends. 
of time, often unsure which direction is fast-forward 
or back\slash. 

The new political activism provides the first 
glimpses of the ethical possibility that is the 
digital future of the counterculture. You can see 
it everywhere: the immense populist energies of 
blogging; online networking as an important 
basis for the anti-globalization movement; the 
transformation of the web into an electronic 
noosphere for reporting social injustices. Hybrid, 
fluid, part-street dissent/part electronic networking, 
counterculture in the quantum era is the alternative 
possibility which — everywhere present, everywhere 
resisting — cannot be absorbed by official culture 
without the latter fundamentally nullifying itself. 

The revolutionary ethics of cybernetics are 
irrepressible, transformational, even downloadable. | 
Intensify and amplify an idea originally discussed 
with Michael A. Weinstein, Chicago's political 
philosopher par excellence. Economically, 
cyberculture is a digital communist: open-source, 
shareable, distributed according to need, not 
imprisoned in copyright. Socially, cyberculture 
is a born anarchist: emergent, flexible, self- 
organizing, a matter of mutual (digital) solidarities, 
not bureaucratic hierarchical authority. Politically, 
cyberculture is syndicalist: its very method of 
organization a matter of distributed knowledge, 
cooperative sharing of information, creative forms 
of dissent, emergent ways of organizing. Culturally, 
cyberculture is implicitly communitarian: blogs are 
incipient models of digital democracy, net activism is 
all about collective solidarity, flash mobs may be the 
first signs of a digital Paris Commune. In the midst of 
the contemporary history of reactionary politics, the 
logic of (digital) history will not long be denied. As 
long as it is incommensurable, unacceptable, alien, 
authentic, singular, counterculture will ride the beam 
of light into a new ethical - which is to say a new 
human - future. 








Arthur Kroker is Canada Research Chair in 
Technology, Culture and Theory at the University of 
Victoria, Canada. His recent books include Life in 
the Wires: The CTheory Reader. 


NO CHILD LEFT BEHIND 

When it comes to diagnosing and medicating America's children, 
the US government wants to ensure that no child is left behind. 
In 2004, George Bush unveiled his presidential health initiative, 


the ‘New Freedom Commission on Mental Health,’ which 
recommends the forced mental-health screening for every 
American child. The plan, to locate and treat children with 
undiagnosed "mental disorders," has been criticized as another 
way for Big Pharma to get America's 52 million children on 
psychiatric drugs. In September, Ron Paul, a US representative 
from Texas, unsuccessfully proposed an amendment to have 
funding pulled from the initiative. And so the first stage of the 
plan is underway. Paul, a Republican who was a physician for 
30 years, has stressed that the mental health screening is 
forced, adding that "parents must do everything possible to 
retain responsibility and control over their children's well-being." 
Allen Jones, a whistleblower who lost his job after criticizing 
the plan, notes as well that "the pharmaceutical industry has 
methodically compromised our political system at all levels and 
has systematically infiltrated the mental health service delivery 
system of this nation." Indeed. 


Workers of the world, pop a pill. The term "cosmetic 
psychopharmacology" was coined by psychiatrist 
Peter Kramer, who in his 1993 book Listening to 
Prozac argued that SSRI antidepressants can make 
so-called "normal" people more assertive, more 
sociable and better at doing their jobs - "better than 
well," in other words. A decade later, that Huxleyan 
idea caught the attention of the Harvard Business 
Review, which noted a 1998 study led by Dr. Brian 
Knutson, a Stanford University professor 

of psychology and neuroscience. 

Over a four-week period, the researchers gave 
moderate doses of Paxil, an SSRI, to 24 subjects 
who exhibited no mood or personality disorders. 
Compared to a control group taking a placebo, those 
on drugs became less hostile and more upbeat and 
cooperative. They also did better than their drug-free 
counterparts when asked to solve a series of spatial 
puzzles with a fellow subject. Incidentally, SSRIS 
work for underperforming animals, too: in similar 
experiments on vervet monkeys, the pill-poppers in 
the group won higher social status thanks to their 
improved glad-handing skills. 

The Harvard Business Review playfully 
talked up the potential benefits of cosmetic 
psychopharmacology for employees and their 


bosses. Can we expect an endorsement from the 
medical community? Not exactly. "[Antidepressants] 
are not something to mess around with," cautions 
Dr. Helen Pettinati, a research professor of 
psychiatry at the University of Pennsylvania. "I can't 
imagine it would be good for a person to take a 
medication just to have better [job] performance." 

However, employers are taking a new interest 
in workplace mental health. No wonder: some 
estimates put the costs of depression to the US 
economy at more than $50 billion a year. At a 
growing number of workplace-wellness conferences, 
business and government leaders repeat the 
mantra that mental illness is a disease like any 
other, and no cause for shame. Check the list of 
event sponsors and you'll often find the biggest 
names in pharmaceuticals: Eli Lilly, Pfizer, Wyeth, 
GlaxoSmithKline. 

It appears that the drug companies are there 
to help the sick, and to make a profit doing so. 
But once antidepressants can do something for 
everyone - and lose their nasty side effects - what 
then? In an increasingly competitive and conformist 
world, a daily dose of future antidepressants could 
become the eighth habit of highly-effective people. 

Nick Rockel 


Are you prone to a whole profile of 
troublesome behaviors that make it 
hard for you to stay in relationships, 

get along with co-workers, or deal with 
family? If not, how about symptoms of 
perfectionism, obsessive neatness, or 
recurrent, distracting thoughts? Still no? 
Well, let me guess: you're not a minority, 
and you're not young, poor, nor female. 
If this is a good guess, here's why: It 
turns out one is six Americans can be 
diagnosed with a "personality disorder" 
- and most of these individuals are 
from these groups. As reported in the 
July 2004 issue of the Journal of Clinical 
Psychiatry, researchers waded through 


G-SPOT AMPLIFICATION" 
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43,000 telephone interviews to find 
that some American adults were 
much more likely than others to have 
personality problems. 

One of the few semi-legitimate 
concepts in the psychobabble lexicon, 
“personality” represents the fact 
that people have relatively enduring 
behavioral traits. When these traits 
are deviant and harmful to the pursuit 
of happiness, clinicians are prone 
to labeling a person as having a 
“personality disorder.” But ask yourself: 
what do youth, women, minorities, and 
the poor all have in common that might 
put them at risk for such problems? 


If you've said “bad genes,” guess again. 
As social epidemiological studies have 
shown for decades, mental health maps 
onto society all too well, and these 
people are not malfunctioning. 

To the contrary, they're the new normal. 
They're adapting to a society that's 
hostile to their own strivings, that 
privileges aggression over passivity, and 
that treats conscience and empathy as 
character flaws. That their adaptation 
might sometimes be counter-productive 
for them is not the sign of a biological 
disorder. The disorder lies elsewhere. 


The trend to invasive tech continues, led by the young 
and beautiful at a Barcelona bar. Patrons at the Baja 
Beach Club have the option of having a microchip 
injected into their upper arm that grants them access 
to VIP rooms and serves as a debit account for drink 
purchases. What better way to introduce a technology 
with limitless possibilities than by trying to make it 
cool and sexy first? • Microsoft have found a new way 
to get under your skin. In June, the software giant 
was awarded US Patent No. 6,754,472, which describes 
how the epidermis could act as a conduit for the 
transmission of data between wearable electronic 
devices such as cell phones and handheld computers. 
Just strap on a few electrodes and you're good to 

go. The patent application suggests some futuristic 
extensions of the technology, including a keypad that 
taps the unique flexibility of human skin. Pressing 

the flesh takes on a whole new meaning. • Cyborg 
implants available for linking the human brain and 
nervous system to a computer now include external 
single-electrode connections; collar electrodes, which 
fit around nerve bundles; and microelectrode arrays, 
that lie flat against nerve endings and resemble the 
spikes of a hairbrush. But computerless, two-way 
remote access to the internet is believed to be at least 
a decade away. 


The G-SHOT is a designer vagina G-spot amplification, or DVGSA. 
It augments a woman's Grafenberg Spot with a "secret formulated 
substance" - a specially developed and processed collagen. 


a boom in surgery 
to shrink the stomach... 
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To refuse technology is to deny the future — and the future is already here. 
We’ve solved the genome. We’re designing at the atomic level. 
We've mechanized the entire body. We've pushed artificial intelligence forward to the point 
where machines can think, learn and feel. For the first time we are using intelligence to guide 
our evolutionary destiny. This is the proper and inevitable course of our existence. 





will you be ready? 








MAKE PEACE WITH YOUR BIOLOGY... 








Shot five times by a psychotic neighbor less than 100 feet from me, 
the German shepherd's fur was drenched with blood. Bravely, he 
refused to fall before running back to his master, my friend Jeff. 


As we laid him down and comforted him my heart 
raced, but then I touched the dog and felt his calm. 
In mortal pain he remained quiet and still. 

Since that moment I have embraced the certainties 
that life includes suffering and that fear can't 
prevent it. But as science feverishly works to insulate 
humanity from the agonies of its existence, I’m 
increasingly in the minority. Discomfort is being 
engineered out of life as we slowly replace our 
biological faults with technological solutions. Pain 
and suffering are the next design imperfections to be 
“cured” out of man, and with biotechnology’s power 
to tinker with genetics, we may not even stop there. 

But while our gadgetry may fool us into thinking 
that we can become immortal or suffering-free, 
therein lies a trap. *Modern medicine is a negation 
of health," wrote Ivan Illich, a philosophical critic 
of modernity's promises. *It makes more people sick 
than it heals." His 1975 book, Medical Nemesis, 
challenged the *good" of doctors and technologies, 
as the ability to postpoine death creates artificial 
hopes. With our life expectations raised beyond 
reality and our capability to deal with suffering 
diminished, the inevitable failure of medicine can 
cause us to suffer more than we would without it. 

For 20 years Illich lived with a large tumor 
growing on his head. True to his beliefs, he refused 
medical treatment and eventually died as a result. 
He had accepted fate and had pushed radical 
positions for a techno-crazed world, like the right to 
die without diagnosis, and the creation of an “art of 
suffering." But brave people like Illich have all but 
disappeared. Our aversions to suffering and death 
have grown exponentially and we've handed our 
faith over to modern day saviors in white lab coats. 

While moral and ethical arguments against 
biotechnology are shared by many secular critics, the 
position is often framed as spiritual or “religious” 
—as an accusation that people are “playing god.” 
Though it's true that only a god could do what we're 
attempting to achieve with medical science, no god 
ever would. 

Ask yourself: what *god" switches genes 


between animals to make them more productive 

for agriculture? Removes genes so cattle will 

grow more ribs and offer more for our plate? 
Engineers pig organs to transplant into people? Kills 
human embryos while harvesting them for their 
reproductive stem cells? The answer, of course, is 
none. Whether you believe in a god or not, equating 
the Frankenscience we're practicing today with the 
work of a creator is nothing short of an insult. It 

is technological man alone who seeks to deny the 
burdens of human existence with such meddling. 

So arises this century's next battle — between 
believers in science and believers in the increasingly 
forgotten intangibles of human courage and human 
struggle. *[O]ne cannot think of human life as a 
problem to be solved without dehumanizing it,” says 
Leon Kass, chairman of the US president's Council 
on Bioethics. “We really try to defeat death, yet 
in coming closer to our goal we find all humanity 
diminished as we lose engagement with higher 
aspirations or the loves and longings that awareness 
of mortality produces." 

What do you lose when your life becomes more 
valuable than any other life in history? When your 
death is something you can't accept? When pain 
makes you cower in fear? You lose what every 
human before you aspired to: the selfless desire to 
sacrifice for a future generation. 

To remain human in our techno world is not to 
admit defeat or remain behind in some darker age, 
but instead to accept limits and embrace our biology. 
Sadly, that is a radical position today. Like everything 
around us except nature itself, we are destined 
to suffer, toil and die. But a life with those rough 
edges is far better than a synthesized life without. 
Leon Kass: "There are things worse than suffering 
and dying, such as despair, self-hatred or losing 
connections with the people who matter to you." 

I think that’s what the dog understood as he ran 
back to his master, his best friend, before he allowed 
death's slow tumbling wave to finally begin washing 
over him. 
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Timothy Querengesser 


Feeling overwhelmed? Anxious? Depressed? 
Try Placebo - the pill that works without the poison. 


Medical experts quietly acknowledge that the 
placebo effect remains the primary factor 
underlying drug treatment. In fact, three-quarters 
of the effectiveness of antidepressants results from 
nonpharmacological factors." 


You can harness the power of the placebo, but you 
can't patent and profit from it, so the drug industry. 
doesn't make it, But things are changing.” 


Our offering of Placebo builds on an ancient 
tradition of giving reassurance, hope, and an 
expectation of greater wellness. Taking Placebo 
once a day will encourage you to lower stress and 
strengthen the important relationships in your life. 


Placebos alter brain chemistry and body function, 
and work even when people know that is what 
they're taking.* A study in the Archives of General 
Psychiatry demonstrated powerful effects of 
placebos with anxious and depressed people told 
they were taking sugar pills. Fourteen of the 15 
individuals in the study 

completed it, all reporting relief. 


So before you choose Prozac and suicidal thoughts, 
Zoloft and sexual impotence, or Paxil and physical 
dependence, why not try Placebo first? 





For more information and a free 7-day sample, visit: E If aceb O 


www.drugtaker.org A revolution in a pill" 


PLACEBO REPRESENTS A COMBINED APPROACH TO WELLNESS PREDICATED ON THE DESIRE TO CHANGE ONESELF. tA META-ANALYSIS OF THE CLINICAL TRIALS COMPARING ANTIDEPRESSANTS WITH PLACEBO FOUND 
THAT ONE QUARTER OF THE EFFECT WAS DUE TO MEDICATION, ONE HALF WAS DUE TO A PLACEBO EFFECT. AND ONE QUARTER WAS DUE TO NONSPECIFIC FACTORS: | KIRSCH & G SAPIRSTEN (1998) PREVENTION 
8 TREATMENT, VOL. 1. "t "FOR SOME DOCTORS, PRESCRIBING PLACEBOS IS A COMMON PRACTICE”; D. GRADY (SEPTEMBER 28, 2004). NEW YORK TIMES. "BRAIN IMAGING STUDIES SHOW THAT INDIVIDUALS TAKING 
А PLACEBO FOR DEPRESSION EXPERIENCE BRAIN CHANGES OF EQUAL MAGNITUDE TO THOSE TAKING AN ANTIDEPRESSANT, A. F. LEUCHTER ET AL (2002). AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHIATRY, VOL. 159. "PATIENT 


MYSELF, TO BE HONEST. BY KNOWING THAT | HAD TO KEEP MYSELF IN THE RIGHT FRAME OF MIND” / "WHY WOULD IT HELP? BECAUSE FOR PEOPLE, EACH TIME THEY TAKE A PILL, IT'S A SYMBOL OF SOMEONE CARING 
‘ABOUT YOU"; L. PARK & L. СОМ (1965). ARCHIVES OF GENERAL PSYCHIATRY, VOL. 12. 


PUT BIG PHARMA 
ON A SHORT LEASH 


In the days of ‘patent medicines,’ drug makers marketed tonics and pills that were both 
toxic and addictive. If they worked at all, it was usually only by virtue of a placebo effect. 


The creation of the FDA in 1906, and the passage 

of the Food, Drugand Cosmetic Act of 1938, 
addressed this situation, acknowledging that without 
regulation, medical products are generally hazardous 
to public health. 

A century later, the public health is once again 
threatened by a runaway patent medicine industry 
that is driven by profits and acts with a near- 
total disregard for human welfare. And the death 
statistics prove it. In 1998, Britain's leading medical 
journal The Lancet published a report showing that 
adverse reactions to drugs “properly prescribed and 
administered” had become the fourth leading cause 
of death (accounting annually for 100,000 hospital 
deaths in the US). This finding was echoed in a JAMA 
report by five physicians from Harvard Medical 
School in 2002. A few drug company executives have 
also acknowledged the problem. A senior executive 
at drug maker Roche openly said in 2004 that the 
industry exaggerates the prevalence of psychiatric 
disorders to increase profits, and a year earlier a vice- 
president at GlaxoSmithKline (Gsk) admitted that 
“our drugs do not work on most patients.” 

The crisis is also reflected in public opinion. 

A 2004 Harris Poll found that fewer than one in 
seven Americans believe that the pharmaceutical 
industry is “generally honest and trustworthy,” 
placing the industry's credibility on par with Big 
Tobacco, Big Oil, and HMOs. 

In contrast to these critical views is the singularly 
rosy view promoted by the industry itself. To disguise 
the fact that profits in their billions are prioritized far 
ahead of safety and effectiveness, the pharmaceutical 
industry touts itself as being an “engine of 
innovation.” And so we read, “Eli Lilly and 
Company is a leading, innovation-driven corporation 
committed to developing a growing portfolio of best- 
in-class and first-in-class pharmaceutical products 
that help people live longer, healthier and more 
active lives.” This “innovation” hype is absolutely 
correct, with one small caveat: the drug industry has 


demonstrated a phenomenal degree of innovation, 
only not in drug development, but in the creation of 
new marketing tactics. 

Researchers in 2003 showed that in blind taste 
tests, people generally like Pepsi more than Coke, 
Using brain imaging technology, they also showed, 
however, that when Coke is associated with its brand 
name, brain activity surges and preference switches. 
In other words, the branding of the product can be 
more efficacious than what's in it. This may be no 
surprise in the case of food, but it's a radical idea 
when applied to drugs meant to save lives. 

So: what to do if your company's new, patented 
wonder drug is no better or safer than cheap 
generics, and much more expensive? Brand it by 
spending huge sums on its image, of course. In 2003, 
Big Pharma spent nearly as much on marketing 
($25.3 billion) as it did in research and development 
($33.2 billion). 

Take Eli Lilly's Prozac. In the 1980s, Lilly waged 
a successful campaign to get Prozac through the 
FDA even though not a single study submitted to the 
agency showed the drug to be effective for depression 
when taken alone (i.e., when not taken with other 
drugs that temporarily improve mood, such as anti- 
anxiety drugs). Once approved, Lilly marketed the 
drug as a revolutionary substance that selectively 
targeted the brain chemical serotonin: “This medicine 
works by bringing the level of serotonin in your 
brain back to normal.” Unlike the cheap generics on 
the market, the Prozac class of drugs does not affect 
norepinephrine, which was said to cause all the side 
effects of the older tricyclics. Thus began a marketing 
campaign that made Prozac and the other ssi 
antidepressants worth billions. 

Now jump ahead a dozen years. With the 
patent expired on Prozac, and annual sales down 
from billions to millions, Lilly brings out a new 
antidepressant, Cymbalta, again after heavily 
massaging the FDA. With its approval came a 
new and highly innovative marketing message: 














Cymbalta is better than Prozac because it has a dual 
action in the brain. It not only targets serotonin, 

it also impacts another important neurochemical, 
norepinephrine. As a Boston Globe story put it, 
Cymbalta will be a “better drug" because it is a 
“dual-action” agent. Never mind that this flatly 
contradicts the ‘serotonin/good, norepinephrine/bad" 
story that launched the SSRI revolution. And never 
mind that Cymbalta is not even a new, or new kind, 
of drug: it works similarly to the tricyclics and has 
been on Lilly’s shelf since the 1980s. 

If the Prozac-Cymbalta story seems like more 
the exception than the rule, consider Lilly's more 
recent blockbuster, Zyprexa. When Yale psychiatrist 
Roger Rosenheck investigated the efficacy of this 
patented and expensive pill for schizophrenia, he 
found that it was in fact no better or safer than the 
older standard, Haldol. His 
findings, which appeared 
in 2003 in JAMA, were 
striking because Zyprexa 
costs several dollars per 
day (and had already raised several billion dollars 
for Lilly), whereas Haldol costs only six cents a day. 
Looking at the research that led to FDA approval, 
Rosenheck found a bias in the way researchers 
were investigating Lilly's drug. When the bias was 
removed, as it was in everyday medical practice, 
Zyprexa's advantage disappeared. 

That Lilly and other companies are consistently 
able to place new, patented drugs in lucrative 
markets without demonstrating their superiority 
over existing generics is par for the course. Another 
example, taken from Marcia Angell's book The Truth 
About Drug Companies is the cancer drug Taxol. 
Developed in the 1980s, Taxol was not developed 
*in house" by a drug company after years of costly 
research, but within the US National Institutes 
of Health (мін) and then leased to Bristol-Myers 
Squibb, with the company paying the NIH a mere o.5 
percent in royalties and $20,000 a year. 

With the public getting wind of stories like these, 
pressure is building for greater transparency. The 
book by Angell, a former editor of the New England 
Journal of Medicine, is one example. Another is 
New York Attorney General Eliot Spitzer's suit 
against GSK, charging it with burying evidence 
showing its popular ssrı antidepressant Paxil doesn’t 
work in children and can promote suicide. A $2.5 
million settlement followed, and csk promised it 


Big Pharma cannot be fixed 
with just a bit of tinkering 


will begin publishing the results of all its clinical 
trials on the internet. 

But the latter move would have happened anyway. 
A group called the International Committee of 
Medical Journal Editors, representing prestigious 
publications like ЈАМА and The Lancet, has taken 
steps to bolster transparency in drug research. In 
contrast to the FDA, which failed to properly test the 
safety of the now-defunct arthritis drug Vioxx and 
suppressed negative data about ssrıs and children, 
the editors are requiring clinical trials to be listed in 
a public registry. If they are not, the results, however 
promising, will not be eligible for publication in any 
of these prominent journals. 

This is all good. But greater transparency isn't 
enough. What we've got with Big Pharma today is 
a real big problem — an almost unfathomably huge 
problem - that cannot 
be fixed with just a bit 
of tinkering. Unlike a 
century ago regulation 
is not the answer. An 
FDA already exists, but unfortunately, as one analyst 
remarked, it has *been captured by the industry it's 
supposed to be regulating." 

So what to do? 

The top ro drug companies in the Fortune 500 
generate more profits than the other 490 listed, 
so any solution will have to address the industry's 
mighty financial power. As in the example of Gsk's 
$2.5 million settlement in New York, financial 
penalties to date have been just a slap on the wrist. 

— Paxil generated a billion dollars its first year on the 
market. And as we also know from Big Pharma's role 
model, Big Tobacco, such fines will not change the 
ways of a rogue industry. 

What might be more effective is a system in which 
the different kinds of violations by the industry are 
ranked in terms of severity, with points then applied 
accordingly. Too many points, determined by a 
citizen-based watchdog group, would trigger very 
real consequences. Fines proportional to earnings 
could be levied, causing stockholders finally to 
feel some hurt. But this would not be the ultimate 
consequence, which would be to put the company on 
probation and, if necessary, take away its corporate 
charter. This is something that Eli Lilly should have 
experienced a long time ago. 





Richard DeGrandpre 





I am a psychiatrist. Sometimes I prescribe pills. But 

I think I do more than that. Over the years I have 
seen many patients who came to see me because they 
couldn't cope with life and were looking for help. 
And from time to time some of them get better and 
we part company. That's when I feel best, when I 

am no longer needed. How often does this happen? 
Not as often as I would like. What makes them get 
better? I am never quite sure. I don't think it matters. 
Sometimes they change when I least expect it. That is 
why I want to tell you about Francois. 

He has been dead for many years and Frangois was 
not his real name. I first met him when he was 71. 

I was working as a psychiatrist on a unit of our local 
teaching hospital. Francois was referred to us by his 
family physician who thought he was depressed and 
needed specialized treatment. There was good reason 
for him to be depressed. His wife was suffering from 
cancer and was going downhill. She was frequently 
unable to get her breath and found this most 
distressing. Francois could not do anything for her 
during these attacks and felt completely helpless. 

1 offered to see him on a weekly basis, but he rejected 
the offer, became very angry and stomped out. 

He was soon back, after being admitted to another 
hospital with depression. He was much worse than 
before, and looked unkempt. When the nurses 
encouraged him to at least look after his personal 
nceds, he merely got angry. He felt he was going to 
die and was sure he was going straight to Hell. 

He could already see the hell fires burning. 

I managed to get him admitted to another hospital, 
where his wife was in palliative care. He was with 
her when she died, but was devastated by her death. 
He could not even cry. When he was sent back to 
our unit he again withdrew, tore his clothes and bed 
linen, gave away money to his nieces as if winding 
up his estate and was abusive to the nurses and 
especially me. I was completely frustrated and was 
wondering what to do next. There were drugs that 
might help him but he refused to take them. The only 
other treatment I could think of was shock treatment, 
electro-convulsive therapy, ог ест. And I became 
angry. I told Francois that we had tried everything 
we could think of to help but that his behavior had 
made it impossible to work with him. I drew up the 
forms to commit him involuntarily and looked into 
ECT treatment, but I needed an agreeing opinion 
from a colleague. This is what he wrote: *I feel this 


COIS: A TRUE STORY 





man has a serious psychotic depression with major 
delusions and although not obviously suicidal at this 
time he is passively allowing himself to deteriorate . . 
‚1 believe ecr would be a relatively safe treatment . . . 
and should improve this type of depression." 

Then something unexpected occurred. Almost 
overnight Francois changed. From being angry he 
became helpful on the ward and apologized for his 
behavior. He was able to talk about how sad he 
was at the loss of his wife. And he allowed the tears 
to flow. His depression had changed to a feeling of 
genuine and appropriate sadness. I felt there was no 
longer any need to enforce treatment and cancelled 
the committal papers and ест plans. I discharged 
Francois from hospital four weeks later but saw him 
every week for a little while. He could take care of 
himself, ate well and was always smartly dressed. He 
started to mix again with his friends and members of 
his family. Francois had a good voice, and he visited 
some old people's homes where he put on an act of 
singing popular songs from long ago. It was always 
a huge success and it made him feel that his life was 
again worth living. He also had a cottage by the 
river. He went there one weekend on his own, just to 
reminisce. He lit the fire and enjoyed watching the 
flames. They were quite unlike the ones he thought 
he saw when he felt he was going straight to Hell! 

I knew he no longer needed to see me. 

At Christmas, Francois sent me a card. This is 
what he wrote: *Joyeux Noél to a very good doctor. 
Francois will never forget a good doctor like you." 

The following Christmas I again received a card 
from him. And the ones after that, for five more 
years. And always the same message. But what was it 
that made me such a good doctor to him? Was it that 
Iallowed myself to get angry with him and let him 
know it? Psychiatrists are not supposed to do that. 
Or that I was willing to enforce a treatment I thought 
would help him, whether he agreed with it or not? 
Or was it simply that Francois realized that I was just 
another human being who had feelings and was not 
afraid to show them? And that I really cared about 
him? I shall never know. It is a question we rarely ask 
ourselves. And when we do we only get the answer 
we like to hear. 
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Hans Reichenfeld is Clinical Associate Professor 
at the Faculty of Medicine, University of 
Ottawa, Canada. 








CAGING THE DEVIL 


A war on terror will ensure national security. More nuclear plants will reduce 
oil dependence and slow climate change. The genetics of nature can be 
rewritten to feed the world. Human cells can be cultivated to cure disease. 


Really? At one time the US adopted a 
precautionary principle toward industry and 
technological development, which put the onus on 
corporations to show their products and processes 
were safe. This led to progressive legislation, like the 
Clean Air and the Clean Water Acts in the 1970s. 
Since Reagan, however, the regulatory trend has been 
reversed in favor of short-term corporate solutions 
offering short-term corporate gains. 

The corporate-driven philosophy that has come 
to dominate American public policy also focuses on 
risk, but turns it on its head. No longer is risk framed 
in terms of public health and the environment, 
but economic progress. According to this progress 
principle, to turn back breakthroughs in science and 
technology would destroy the culture of innovation 
that has made America great, not to mention an 
economic superpower. And even worse, sooner 
or later a technological solution will be needed to 
save humankind and it won't be there. If we could 
not have defeated Hitler with conventional means, 
the H-bomb could easily have become just such a 
scenario. These arguments have great influence and 
in the US, as opposed to the EU, have created a carte- 
blanche business environment where ends now justify 
virtually any means. 

As one set of risks and fears is pitted against 
another, what becomes clear is that there are risks 
on all sides - the risk of doing nothing and the risk 
of doing the wrong thing. Knowing the risks and 
determining with absolute certainty how great they 
are is a valid quest, but not the solution. Instead, 
we need a democratizing of the problem — call it a 
people principle: civil society must reclaim its power 
to assess our uncertain, at-risk future. 

At present, the rights of corporations are well 
developed and expanding, at the expense of the 
rights of the public. While the corporation has been 
legislated to personhood, the everyday citizen has 
been reduced to a voiceless peasant in a corporate 


kingdom. Reversing this means recoding the system 
in favor of direct democracy. 
An activist democracy is the only way to create 
a viable future. Why? Because it is the only way to 
create and preserve an ethos of the *public good." 
Perhaps what is needed is not a philosophy that 
encourages us to adapt to desperate circumstances, 
assessing the risks along the way, but a newly framed 
ethos that pushes us to resolve these circumstances. 
Instead of drugs that treat cancer, AIDS, and 
depression, we need a public-health approach that 
puts prevention first. Instead of new weapons and 
missile-defense systems, we need national and 
international organizations that ensure diplomacy 
and peace come first. Instead of GM foods, we 
need a new global approach toward third world 
poverty, education, and food that puts people and 
respect for human life first. Of course none of this 
will be possible as long as the world's solutions are 
corporate driven, in terms of “expected utility” and 
"acceptable risks," instead of people driven, in terms 
of the *public interest" and the "collective good." 
If a people principle sounds romantic or far-fetched, 
then it's clear where the process must begin — by 
raising awareness and pushing one another toward 
greater public responsibility. 
This is already underway. Whatever your view 
of GM foods or stem-cell research, these highly 
politicized realms are being challenged and 
influenced by public citizen groups. These lay 
groups have acquired considerable knowledge of the 
issues and have mobilized pressure for and against 
these technologies. As this expands in scale, a quiet 
revolution will unfold. Professional politics will 
wither and the power of the people will grow. No 
longer will there be corporate control of the scientific 
method, or corporate control over the ways and 
means of technology. Finally, civil society will cage 
corporate power and get the monkey off our back. 
Dick Harrington 





















Iwas pleased to read your pieces 
on birthing in Adbusters #55. 
I birthed my child at home with 
only the baby’s father and a 
midwife present. It was one of the 
most empowering experiences of 
my life. 
I feel sad that we have lost so 
much traditional knowledge. 
I write to implore people who are 
having a baby to seek as much 
information as possible beyond 
that offered by your ‘health 
professional.’ Don’t believe that 
doctor knows best. 
VAHRI MCKENZIE 
Perth, Australia 


Thank you for your article about 
the rise in caesarean sections and 
its correlation to violence and 
other social ills (Adbusters #55). 
The rise in elective caesareans 
is chilling, but so is the rise of 
emergency caesareans which are 
often caused by the OB/GYNS 
themselves (an epidural slows 
labor, and ‘failure to progress’ 
is a leading cause of c-sections). 
My husband and I live in a 
small apartment in Los Angeles, 
and we recently jumped off 
into the deep-end of radical 
action when I gave birth 
unassisted. Once I discovered 
I was pregnant, I visited a 
midwife and then I began my 
own prenatal care. Then on June 
29 at 12:30 a.m. my water broke 
while I was sleeping. I woke my 
husband and then I labored in a 
kiddie pool in my kitchen for 
two hours. I birthed the baby 
into my husbands hands at 3:00 
a.m. It was the most wonderfully, 
extraordinarily real experience 
of my life. We felt like we had 
invented something new, yet 
we had just done what billions of 
people on this planet have done, 


given birth safely at home. At 
two weeks we took our baby to 
a pediatrician so that we could 
begin the application process for 
a birth certificate, but until then 
our baby was perfectly ours, she 
had never been poked, prodded, 
or approved by the powers that 
be. For two whole weeks she just 
existed perfectly at home. 
HEATHER CUSHMAN-DOWDEE 
via mail 


Today I got sent to the psych 
ward for burning a book on my 
deck. The book was The Age of 
the Antichrist by Jonathan Cash. 

At first I enjoyed reading the 
book, as the writing was quite 
good. However I decided I didn’t 
want my consciousness to be 
invaded by the subject matter. 

The story went against my 
personal religious beliefs as the 
book proclaims the tribal Jewish 
deity, Jehovah, to be God the 
creator of everything, which he 
is not. The jealous, vengeful, 
and wrathful Jehovah is just a 
demiurge associated with Saturn, 
Satan or more precisely as Shiva 
the Destroyer. 

Not wanting this story to 
pervade my mind I decided to 
get rid of the book. Yet the book 
was rather entertaining and hard 
to put down. Throwing it in the 
garbage would not have sufficed, 
as I probably would have picked 
the book out of the garbage to 
read it again, much as an addicted 
smoker might throw away a pack 
of cigarettes and later retrieve 
them to have another smoke. 

The next idea I had of ridding 
this book from my presence was 
to go on the deck and burn it. 
Besides, I thought, I could smoke 
a cigar and watch the thing 
light up. 


At first the book wouldn’t 
burn so I smoked my Miami 
Suites cigar and kept trying while 
listening to Robert Johnson 
play the blues. Finally the book 
lit up as the middle pages were 
consumed by a fiery orange flame. 
Next thing I knew the fire 
department and cops showed 
up. The lady cop figured I was 
irrational and crazy and so she 
handcuffed me and hauled me 
into the psych ward. 
So much for the land of 
the free. 
JONATHAN BERG 
via email 


I have them all fooled. Dress up 
cute, paint on a smile and slip 
on an aura of style and grace. 
Sit and stare with hollow eyes. 
No one will know you’re dead, 
no, buried alive and scratching 
at the satin lid, carving deep 
splintering valleys spouting out 
severed threads and cotton filling 
— but this isn’t satin. Pm clawing 
at skin, muscle tissues, broken 
tendons, misshapen bones and 
disfunctional organs. Here I 

am (come find me!), a gasping, 
soul, lost and stranded in a body 
that’s given up on life. Here I am 
struggling for life and straining 
to love, longing for the power to 
overcome and break through this 
fragile and crumbling exterior. 
What Pd give for a day of life. 
Oh, for one single day. Alright. 
You win for now. ГЇЇ smile. 
Sitting in silence, hands in lap, 
empty eyes the way they taught 
me to be that perfect little lady. 


MICHELLE AYERS 
Tacoma, Washington 





itor@adbusters.org 








In the Hawaii of yesteryear, the elderly did not recoil from their mortality. 
In fact, they often chose the day of their demise, announcing to their 
loved ones that on a particular day in the near future, they would die in 
peace. The living had an expression for it: “The people dismissed freely 
their souls and died.” 

Today, the stigma surrounding death is so great that we try to stave it 
off as long as possible. In their final days, bodies that have already been 
sustained unnaturally by a chronic dependence on drugs become little 
more than breathing cadavers, hooked up to life-support systems and an 
unsightly array of tubes, monitors and glaring lights. No consideration 
is given to the resources consumed in the process and how it may impact 
the planet. Lives end in the intensive care unit of a cold, impersonal 
hospital rather than the familiar, intimate setting of a home or a hospice. 
Family members are left to wonder how they would have done things 
differently. The recollection of their loved one is forever tainted by the 
image of their final days in a vegetative state. But even those with specific 
‘do not resuscitate’ orders are co-opted by a medical system hardwired 
to take extraordinary measures in stalling the Grim Reaper as long 
as physically possible. All of which sets the stage for a grand struggle 
between families, doctors, lawyers and politicians battling over whether 
machines should be turned off and feeding tubes unplugged. In the end, 
the sanctity of life is befouled by a desire to control and master nature. 
And death is seen as a sign of failure. 

Medical developments that save lives and enhance our quality of life 
are a good thing. But improving life is not the same thing as postponing 
death. In our final days we are living longer, but are we living better? 

If we believe that life is precious and sacred, we must commit ourselves 
to live life abundantly and drink in every moment. And then, after it 
becomes clear that the ride is about to finish, we must have the courage 
to die. To deny death is to violate nature. 

Ben Landis 


Hear my руш, O Lord: 

May I never hesitate to act in righteousness, 
confidently claiming the victory 

in all life's battles. 

Let there be but one desire on my mind: 


to sing thy praise. 

And when my life has run its course, 
may I die 

with limitless courage. 


Guru Gobind Singh 





COMING IN 2005: 


GE LABELS ON ALL PRODUCTS 





Even though the US is awash in genetically engineered crops, California is 
a bit of a holdout. While that state has the largest agricultural output in the 
country, the only modified crops it grows are GE cotton and corn. But even 
that's too much for residents who have launched ballot initiatives in four 
counties to ban all GE agriculture. Those ideologically opposed to modified 
food have been joined by farmers who note that US corn producers alone 
have lost $814 million in the last five years because of GE bans in foreign 
markets. Buoyed by legislation that outlaws the breeding of GE fish along 
the Californian coast, they hope their local initiatives lead eventually to a 
statewide ban. 

At the very least, proponents of the ban want labeling on all GE 
foods. After all, if there's no need for consumers to be afraid of genetic 
engineering, a label is equally harmless. But industry and government 
strong-arm tactics have kept packaging unsullied by GE references, even 
though polls have shown that up to 90 percent of Americans want the 
labels. The European Union and over 20 other countries already have the 

















GENEWATCH is one of the best 
places to get even-handed, 
credible information on gene- 
technology issues. With the 

tag line, "Advancing the public 
interest in biotechnology since 
1983," Genewatch is the first 
magazine to monitor the social 
and environmental consequences 
of genetic engineering. It's funded: 
by the Council for Responsible 
Genetics, a non-profit that 
promotes public discussion of 
new genetic technologies. 


labels. How long until the US catches on? 





MYCO-REVOLUTION 
: "Some people think I'm a mycological heretic, some 
: people think I'm a mycological revolutionary, and some 
1 just think I'm crazy," says Paul Stamets of Shelton, 
: Washington. The revolutionary heresy he practices is 
+ one based on mycotechnology - using mushrooms 
1 to do everything from fighting disease to cleaning 
1 up toxic waste, from regenerating damaged logging 
1 roads to combating feisty termites and carpenter ants. 
1 Author of several books on the medicinal, culinary, and 
Н environmental uses of mushrooms апа the recipient 
: ofthe Collective Heritage Institute's 1998 Bioneers 
: Award, Stamets uses his business, Fungi Perfecti, to 
: explore how to tap into the power of the vast web of 
: mycelial networks in our soil — a kind of "matrix" of 
: fungal filaments that can grow as big as 20,000 acres. 
© Among the oldest and largest biological entities on the 
1 planet, these webs of fungal cells (mycelia) make up 
: “the essential wiring of the Gaian consciousness,” says 
: Stamets. They have an "inherent intelligence,” an ability 
: to "respond to natural disasters and sudden changes in 
© the environment." Mycelia produce acids and enzymes 
© that aid in decomposition by dismantling chains of 
© hydrogen and carbon that are at the root of most 








<www.gene-watch.org> 








petroleum products, pollutants, and pesticides. 

In a ‘contest’ several years ago with the Washington 
State Department of Transportation, he treated 10 cubic 
yards of diesel-contaminated soil with spores from 
oyster mushrooms, while other researchers treated 
their own plots with chemical and biological agents. The 
other technologies had little success after four weeks, 
but Stamets fungi were amazing: enormous mushrooms, 
some a foot in diameter, had covered the soil. when 
tested, the mushrooms had no traces of petroleum, 
and 95 percent of the hydrocarbons had been broken 
down. After 12 weeks the soil was deemed safe enough 
for the DOT to use for highway landscaping. Continuing 
research is showing that certain species of fungus can 
break down sarin and VX nerve gases, that fungal mats 
can filter out and digest E. coli, and that mushrooms may : 
have a role to play in fighting HIV, to name just a few of 
Stamets' proposed applications. The potential for this 
area of study is staggering: each of Stamets' discoveries 
have come from the study and cataloguing of some 
50,000 species of mushrooms - a mere fraction of the 
estimated SIX MILLION varieties. <www.fungi.com> y 

Paul Schmelzer : 


























SCIENCE MAVERICKS 
OF THE YEAR 


In a now widely-cited essay “Why the future doesn't need us,” Sun Microsystems” 
co-founder and chief scientist, Bill Joy argues that because of their overwhelming 
complexity, emerging technologies threaten the future existence of all life. While the 
arguments weren't new, and perhaps not as far-reaching as they could have been, it 
attracted attention for a good reason: Joy was an insider who stood up and spoke out. 
He had credibility and, in an era of high politics and low moral character, that's not 
easy to come by. Who are the scientific insiders making waves today? 


JAMES LOVELOCK 
The 84-year-old 

radical defender of 

the Earth challenged 
environmentalists 
everywhere in 2004 
when he announced that 
only the widespread use 
of nuclear power can 
save us from a rapidly 
advancing global 
warming. Lovelock, the 
author of the Gaia hypothesis -- the theory that the 
Earth is best understood as a single living organism -- 
was among the first scientists to call public attention 
to the greenhouse effect. His recent embrace of 





DAVID HEALY 
*If the pharmaceutical 
companies [are] 
prepared to sweep a 
thing like this under 

the carpet, then there 
isn't anyone taking 

any other drugs who can really be confident," says 
psychiatrist David Healy. He believes that the Big 
Pharma cover-up of the link between antidepressants 
and child suicide is part of *a general healthcare 
crisis." And he would know. Healy is also a historian 
of psychiatric medicine and has authored several 
books including The Antidepressant Era and The 
Creation Of Psychopharmacology. Although Healy 
prescribes meds and has carried out a considerable 


nuclear power represents a dramatic shift from his 
previous position, which focused on renewables 

like wind, wave and solar power. Lovelock argues 
that his fellow environmentalists have fallen out of 
touch with reality because there is nowhere near 
enough time to get these green solutions into place, 
Nuclear power has its dangers and side-effects, but it 
produces almost no carbon dioxide, which means it 
could check a runaway global catastrophe, Lovelock 
believes. Whatever the merits of the position, he is 
shaking up a system badly in need of shaking up. 
Even Greenpeace appreciates Lovelock's challenge, 
if not his conclusions. He is “right to demand a 
drastic response to climate change,” says Stephen 
Tindale, UK executive director of Greenpeace. 
“He's right to question previous assumptions.” 














amount of industry-funded research on them, 
everything changed when he decided to serve as an 
expert witness in civil actions against makers of SSRI 
antidepressants. First, in 2000, after speaking ill of 
Prozac and the ssri antidepressants in a psychiatry 
conference lecture, Healy lost a new position he had 
been awarded at the University of Toronto. He then 
made his comeback in 2001, when he won a lawsuit 
against the University and then helped win a $6.4 
million suit against GlaxoSmithKline, testifying in a 
case in which a 60-year-old man diagnosed as having 
mild depression shot to death his wife, his daughter, 
his infant granddaughter, and then himself two days 
after going on Paxil. Since his legal fight, Healy 
hasn't backed down, raising the stakes instead with 
his new book Let Them Eat Prozac. 




















Fascism may be defined as a form of political 
behavior marked by obsessive preoccupation with 
bep rito decline, humiliation, or victimhood 

by compensatory cults of unity, energy, and 
aede in which a mass-based party of committe 
nationalist militants, working in uneasy but effective 
collaboration with traditional elites, abandons 
democratic liberties and pursues with redemptive _ 


violence and without ethical or legal restraints goals 


of internal cleansing and external expansion. 
Robert O. P. 





The barbarians are clamoring at the gate 
So you'd better vote for dum or dee 
Or they'll come and tear your innards out 





... TERRORISTS Я US. 











Most terrorists have mundane, apparently peaceful lives, but are just as cruel as 
those who behead for an internet audience. They are you and me, ordinary people 


consuming much too much, leading an unsustainable 
lifestyle, committing cultural genocide on the vast 
majority of humanity, plundering non-western 
economies in the name of free trade, and imposing 
our lifestyle and morality on the rest of humanity. 
Yes, terrorists r (also) us! 

Of course, there is a difference between ‘their’ 
terrorism and *our terrorism. They often have 
a legitimate grievance; they engage in conscious 
terrorism because they see themselves as powerless 
against powerful governments that have inflicted real 
injustice on them. We are motivated by greed, a sense 
of superiority and an unshakable belief in our right 
to dominate the world. They kill indiscriminately. 
We kill en masse. Their nefarious deeds get the 
attention of the global media. Our terrorist activities 
are invisible, shrouded in pious rhetoric about 
"freedom and democracy," embedded in our way of 
life, integrated into our system of thought and way 
of looking at the world. They know they are guilty. 
We have an innate belief in our innocence. They kill 
in hundreds and thousands; we kill in millions. 

Of the 4.4 billion people living in the developing 
countries, nearly three fifths lack access to sewers, a 
third to clean water, a quarter to housing, and a fifth 
to health care of any kind. Every day 800 million 
people go hungry. A baby born today in Botswana 
has a life expectancy of 39. 

This is not the product of some fluke of history, 
or natural disasters, or mismanagement by tinpot 
dictators or lack of initiative by the wretched of the 
Earth. These people are the direct victims of our 
consciously-planned policies and actions. We deny 
government aid and our markets to African peanut 
farmers but give billions of dollars in subsidies to 
American peanut farmers and ensure they can sell 
their products all over the globe. We subsidize every 
cow in the European Union by $2.50 a day and force 
the vast majority of peasants in Africa and Asia off 
their land to live on less than $1 a day. 

We also kill cultures, destroy traditional 
communities in the name of development, turn 
rainforests into deserts to satisfy our craving for 
hamburgers. Ten languages fall silent every year. 
Entire cultures, lifestyles and different ways of being 


human are disappearing as a direct result of the 
cultural terrorism we perpetuate. 

In return, we gloat. America constitutes three 
percent of world's population but consumes 25 
percent of its energy and produces 30 percent of its 
pollution. The three richest Americans have assets 
exceeding the combined gross domestic products of 
the 48 least-developed countries. Americans spend 
$8 billion on cosmetics, almost as much on pet food, 
and $10 billion a year on pornography - more than 
the estimated total needed to provide clean water, 
safe sewers and basic health care to the world's poor. 

This, then, is the world that the West has created 
over the past two centuries and America has 
shaped during the last few decades. In this world, 
inequalities, exploitation and imperialism are not just 
part of the system — they are the System. 

“Evil terrorists! perform horrendous acts of carnage 
by insulating their conscious awareness from the 
emotional consequences of what they do. We too 
insulate our consciousness from the repugnant 
consequences of what we continue to do every day 
of our mundane lives and the truly hideous world we 
have created and maintain. For sure, terrorists need 
to change. But we need to change even more. 

The future need not be an extension of the past 
or the present. It can be shaped, decolonized and 
made more equitable and just. But to shape a future 
free from terrorism we must realize that the *war on 
terror” is not a war at all. It is cultural politics. It is 
a struggle to create cultural space for other ways of 
knowing, being and doing. It is a politics of visibility 
that brings the inhuman consequences of our policies 
and action into sharper focus. It is personal exertion 
to live a more sustainable and humane life. It is an 
attempt to addresses the politics of identity that. 
accompanies neo-liberal globalization. In the end, 

a terrorism-free future begins with our Selfs. 





Ziauddin Sardar is a British writer, broadcaster 
and cultural critic. His recent books include 
Why Do People Hate America? and American 
Terminator: Myths, Movies and Global Power 
(Disinformation Books). 


When Canadian 
Olympians brought 
home fewer medals 
than anticipated 
from Athens 2004, 
armchair athletes in 
the country's media 
and intellectual elite 
claimed that it was 
a sign of a "national 
malaise." But the 
next month, they 
were silent when 
Canada finished third 
in the Paralymics. 
Apparently the success of the nation's finest disabled 
athletes is not worth trumpeting. But ultimately, who cares 
about swimming and running? The only sport that truly 
matters in the Great White North is hockey. And there, 
Canadians are the reigning Olympic gold medalists and 
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You don't 
have to read 
foreign affairs 
publications 
to know about 
China's growing 
power. Just ask 
any construction worker. Because of the materials needed 
to feed China's building boom, the prices of nails, steel 
and lumber have risen dramatically for everyone else. 
China's financial numbers are staggering. According to 
The Economist, the Asian giant has accounted for one third 
of global economic growth during the past three years, 
twice as much as the US. Last year, it enjoyed a growth rate 
that some economists peg as high as 13 percent. 
The growth rate is particularly noteworthy because 


World Cup champions. 

But the pundits see failure where they want to see 
failure, and historian Michael Bliss declared that things 
are so bad, "I'm almost in total despair." Canadians love to 
complain, but this, the latest national self-flagellation by 
Bliss and his cronies, is a little much. The country enjoys a 
strong economy and a standard of living that consistently 
places it in the top five of the UN development index. It 
has made bold moves to decriminalize drugs and allow 
same-sex marriage. And while American politicians fall over 
themselves trying to "out-hawk" each other, Canadians are 
proud that their government tuned into the nation's broad 
anti-war sentiment and stayed out of Iraq. Canadians don't 
measure greatness by a country's capacity to win wars and 
coerce lesser countries. Finally, even a major driver of the 
supposed “malaise” - bickering over how to “fix” health 
саге - is backdropped by the fact that Canadians are 
among the healthiest people on the planet. Life is good 
for Canadians. The prophets of pessimism are wrong. 





it has come about through a model that contrasts 
sharply with the one foisted on developing countries by 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF). While the IMF's 
“washington Consensus’ demanded total adherence 
to open markets and laissez-faire capitalism, Beijing's 
model has been rigorously selective, adopting only IMF 
prescriptions that suit local conditions. Tsinghua professor 
and former Time magazine editor Joshua Cooper Ramo 
has called this success through self-determination the 
“Beijing Consensus.” And he suggests that it gives hope 
to developing countries as well as anyone longing for an 
alternative to the unipolar world dominated by the US. 
Twenty years ago, Japan was the Asian tiger billed 
as a potential challenger to American economic might. 
The predictions didn’t materialize, but with 10 times the 
population of Japan, China has the muscle to pull it off. 
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Four years ago at 
the Sydney Olympics, 
Australians were 

the envy of the 
world - an amiable, 
capable, graceful 
mob of self-mocking 
good guys adept at 
sport and superb at 
modern dance. Now 
we are the Southern 
Rhodesians of our 
time: stupid, self- 
obsessed, out of touch with history, mindlessly persecuting 
innocent people, and unwilling to admit our nationality 
overseas. 

With John Howard's fourth election victory, we have 
entered our late-Thatcherite stage. We are obsessed with 
money. After 40 seconds most conversations turn to house 
prices. The Labor Party has lost power for a generation. 
Mark Latham is an inexperienced, twice-married, foul- 
mouthed leader, at the head of a much more experienced 
Shadow Cabinet he ignored and belittled. Instead of 
running against the Middle East fiasco and the lies that 
got us into it (and our arselicking, globally embarrassing 
adoration of George W. Bush), Latham chose to toy with 
arithmetic — a free day of preschool here, new jobs for 





Political actors 
who have been 
traditionally 
marginalized are 
revolutionizing 
South America. 
In Venezuela, 
president Hugo Chavez withstood a US-backed campaign 
to oust him thanks to overwhelming support among the 
poor. In Bolivia, indigenous groups who opposed their 
president's embrace of free-market policies forced his 
ouster. In Argentina, the middle class were driven to radical 
activism by the turmoil caused by that country's financial 
crisis. And in Brazil, a former shoeshine boy with a 
grade school education presides over the continent's 
largest economy. 

This subversion of South America's traditional political 
and economic elites is causing unease in Washington. 


timberworkers sacked to save the Tasmanian old-growth 
forests there - that a mortgage-strapped generation more 
fiscally fearful than any other would not believe, Like small- 
town US Republicans who fear, above all, taxes, taxes, 
taxes, there are many, many Australians who fear interest 
rates like filthy foreign armadas whose black rats bring 

the Plague. They chose not to care that Howard lied so 
openly, continuously and contemptuously. But Howard 
promised to make us rich, and we gave him an unwilling, 
unjoyous landslide. 

And so it is that John Howard, who shrinks to every. 
occasion, has shrunk the nation to fit his personal vision. 
He has pioneered Poujardism in Australia; the word means, 
I think, the shrivelled mind of an unschooled, provincial, 
racist, penny-pinching shopkeeper. 

We now imprison children in island cages because their 
parents came here thinking our country was a home; and 
a billion new enemies are aware that we pushed boatloads 
of refugees fleeing the Taliban back out to sea in a time of 
storms because they were Muslims, not Christians; and 
that we went in, shoulder to shoulder, to smash Iraq and 
seize its oil when George Bush said "crusade." 

For a while John Howard looked like a blip. And now 
he's an era. 


Bob Ellis is an Australian journalist, playwright, the author 
of 17 books and an award-winning columnist 


US officials have recognized that they can no longer 
count on malleable neighbors to the south. After voters 
reaffirmed Chavez's leadership, US Secretary of State 
Colin Powell acknowledged that "we should find ways to. 
cooperate." And he's also trying to collaborate more with 
Brazil's President Lula. On a visit in October 2004, Powell 
praised Brazil for leading the UN peacekeeping force in 
Haiti, helping defuse the political crises in Venezuela and 
Bolivia, and fostering economic growth throughout South 
America. Brazil's international influence is rising steadily 
and talk of reform at the UN has provided an opening 

for Brazilian diplomats to push for a seat on the Security 
Council. Powell even suggested that Brazil is a "solid 
candidate" for membership, commending the country as "a 
large, non-nuclear democracy, solidly grounded, playing a 
responsible role on the world stage." The counterforce 

to US hegemony is gaining steam. 


POLITICS 


OF NATIONAL PRIDE 












AMERICA IS LEADING THE CHARGE BACK TO 
NUCLEAR ARMS, AND EVERYONE IS FOLLOWING. 


No one wins an arms race like the Americans 

— or demonstrates greater hypocrisy. In Bush's 

2004 UN lecture, amid the self-evident bromides 
and talk of *enemies of liberty," he also vowed: 
“We're determined to prevent proliferation, and 

to enforce the demands of the world.”Fine words, 
but out of touch with reality on many, many levels. 
More than $500 billion worth of weapons were 
sold by US companies in 2003, as the country 

held onto its pole position as the world's biggest 
arms supplier. The US-declared “war on terror’ has 
handily boosted arms sales by 17 percent since 2001 
as countries like Colombia, the Philippines and 
Indonesia recast domestic insurgencies as ‘counter- 
terrorist? operations, with enthusiastic US backing 
and munitions. In his book The Destruction of a 
Nation, George Wright argued that since wwır, 

US policy in Africa has been designed to secure its 
place as leader of a unified global economy where 
the door is open for capital. When states have 
pursued development policies that would prevent 
US capital from becoming dominant, the policy has 
been to destabilize their governments, selling arms 
to both sides if necessary. Russia, responsible for 
one dollar in six of global arms sales, has done its 
bit too, flooding the continent with the small arms 
weapon of choice, the AK-47. The US is also driving 
a nuclear arms race, while loudly protesting it wants 
nothing of the sort. The difference here is one of 
policy, as opposed to supply. The new nuclear club 
is designed to further entrench the global balance 
of power, as the remaining members of the “axis of 
evil" are finding out. The talk is of preemption, not 
deterrence. The smaller ‘bunker buster’ bombs, ready 
for use by 2009, are intended for first strike use. 
The Nuclear Posture Review, signed off by Dick 
Cheney, argues such weapons are needed to 
“dissuade adversaries from undertaking military 
programs or operations that could threaten US 
interests or those of its allies and friends.” 


Possessing nuclear weapons or the capability to 
produce them elevates a state from the minors into 
the major league. The semiotics of these ultimate 
killing machines shows the extent to which the 
collective psyche of a nation is wrapped up in its 
offensive systems. Star Wars is named less for its 
interstellar area of operation than Lucas’ Manichean 
movie. India has Trishul, after Lord Shiva’s own 
weapon for warding off evil; Pakistan has Ghauri, 
after the twelfth century Afghan king who captured 
parts of west and north India by defeating Prithvi 
Raj Chauhan. The symbolism runs deep: Prithvi is 
India’s short-range ballistic missile, outflanked by 
the long-range Ghauri. The world will implode in 

a mushroom cloud of national pride. Iran insists its 
project for enriching uranium is peaceful and of no 
concern to the US. America is hell-bent on stopping 
it regardless. The Washington Times has reported 
that North Korea is spending 40 percent of its GDP 
on ‘assymetrical’ capabilities. Aware that they can’t 
prevent a US invasion with regular weapons, North 
Korea has joined the non-conventional market. Any 
‘rogue’ state looking to avoid an invasion is likely 
doing the same. And the news that Israel is buying 
$319 million worth of ‘bunker buster’ bombs from 
America, using American military aid, brings the 
madness full circle. Shin Beit director Avi Dichter has 
accused Iran of “directly ordering” Hamas attacks 
on Israel, and the countries are swapping ominous 
threats like bullies taunting each other in the 
playground. The future is not bright: an atomic cloud 
is fogging the view. At the 1986 Reykjavik summit, 
Reagan and Gorbachev came close to destroying 
their countries’ nuclear arsenals. Nearly 20 years 
later, it’s inconceivable to imagine any of today’s 
world leaders having the guts, or the imagination, 
to do the same. 








Fiona Morrow is a regular contributor to The 
Independent and The Sunday Times newspapers. 
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AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA BELGIUM FRANCE ITALY NETHERLANDS 

ONE NATION FREEDOM PARTY VLAANS BLOC FRONT NATIONAL NATIONAL ALLIANCE LIST PIM FORTUYN 

(Federal Election) (General Election) (General Election) (Presidential Election) (General Election) (General Election) 


In her maiden Parliamentary speech 
former fish and chip shop owner 
Pauline Hanson warned that Australia 
was being "swamped by Asians." 
Her party One Nation got 23 percent 
of the vote in Queensland state 
elections in 1997, and eight percent 
nationally a year later. But Liberal 
PM John Howard stole some of her 
rhetoric and policies, which along 
with constant splits led to the party 
dying like a dog in a ditch by 2004. 


The EU imposed sanctions on 
Austria after the far-right Freedom 
Party scored 27.2 percent of the 
vote in 1999 - and entered the 
governing coalition — on an anti- 
refugee, anti-immigration platform. 
Leader Jorg Haider once refused to 
apologize for calling SS stormtroopers 
"decent people of good character." 
Subsequently the party's national 
vote collapsed, but Haider got 44 
percent in the March 2004 Corinthia 
state elections. 


The extreme-right racist, anti-Semitic, 
Flemish nationalist Vlaams Bloc now 
has one in eight national support 

and increasing, for its policy of 


closing Belgium's borders, offering an 
amnesty for WWII Nazi sympathizers 
and putting "our own people first." 

In Antwerp the party attracts 30 
percent of the vote. 


Six million French citizens voted 

for the anti-Arab, anti-immigrant, 
convicted anti-Semite Front National 
leader Jean-Marie Le Pen in the 
run-offs for the 2002 presidential 
elections, despite a concerted effort 
from the country's left- and right-wing 
parties to limit his support. Le Pen's 
national support is now the highest- 
ever for the French far-right. 


Italy's 'post-fascist' National Alliance 
was the first far-right party to serve 
in a post-war European government, 
after an invitation from Silvio 
Berlusconi in 1995. That coalition was 
resurrected after the 2001 election 
with PM Berlusconi, who alters 

laws to protect his private business 
interests and removes any criticism 
of himself from Italy's media. 


The openly gay Pim Fortuyn had a 
uniquely Dutch angle on populist 
anti-immigration politics: he argued 


that Islam was a backward culture 
that was a threat to Holland's tolerant 
society. After he was assassinated 

in May 2002, his party Pim Fortuyn's 
List received a huge sympathy vote 

in the general election, but support 
collapsed the following year. 


The racist, anti-multicultural British 
National Party has tapped into a 
massive popular backlash against 
immigration. It is seeing its vote - 

it campaigns in strongly Labour seats 
with high ethnic populations - rocket, 
with support as high as 40 percent. 
Support for racist parties in the UK 

is at its highest level in 30 years. 





Overt racism plays a minor role in US 
national politics - the Reform Party's 
Pat Buchanan received less than 

one percent of the national vote in 
2000. But Republican politicians now 
require a loyalty oath before allowing 
people to their rallies, warn against 
dissent, complain against opposition 
to their war policies, and have people 
arrested for wearing T-shirts with 
slogans against them. It may not be 
fascism, but it's a long way 

from democracy. 


AFGHANISTAN 


December 22, 2001 
According to Afghan leader 
Hamid Karzai, 65 “tribal 
leaders” on their way to his 
inauguration in Kabul were 
killed by American airstrikes. 
The Pentagon maintained that 
the convoy had been made up 
of terrorists. 


January 24, 2002 

Fifteen Afghanis were killed in 

a US raid of a compound that 
had no Taliban or al Qaeda 
members present. The CIA made 
payments to the families of 
those killed and General Tommy 
Franks launched an investigation 
into the raid which promptly 
absolved the US forces. 





July 1, 2002 

US pilots fired at a wedding 
party, killing 40 and injuring 
another 60 to 70. A Pentagon 
spokesman admitted: “At least 
one bomb was errant. We don't 
know where it fell.” A military 
investigative team sent to look 
into the matter, claimed that 
there were no bodies, too few 
graves and not enough blood. 
Survivors and witnesses gave 
a different account. 





said they would investigate and report back. And yet, 
did you ever hear back? Do you know which of these 
incidents was a terrible mistake? A cowardly act? 

A justified engagement of war? 


IRAQ 


March 25, 2003 

Shortly after coalition forces 
invaded Iraq, 14 people died 
when a bomb hit a Baghdad 
market. American authorities 
acknowledged that a US missile 
could have been the culprit. But 
they argued that it may also 
have been caused by an errant 
Iraqi anti-aircraft missile or a 
deliberate act by the 

Iraqi regime. 


March 29, 2003 

Bombs hit a busy market in 
Baghdad's Shula district, killing 
more than 50 civilians. Again, 
witnesses blamed American 
airstrikes, while US officials 
suggested it could have been 
caused by Iraqi fire or stored 
ammunition. 


April 1, 2003 

Us cluster bombs killed 30 to 60 
civilians and wounded hundreds 
more in Hilla. The Pentagon 
denied that cluster bombs had 
fallen in civilian areas even 
though a Sky TV crew found 
unexploded wreckage at one 

of the sites of the carnage. 





February 15-20, 2003 

US attacks in the Baghran 

; mountains killed 13 civilians. 

; Lt General Dan McNeill met 

: with Karzai and village elders 
to discuss the assault, but the 
Pentagon maintained the only 

i civilian casualty was a wounded 
: eight-year-old boy. 











December 6, 2003 

Ten civilians were killed when 
US planes fired into a group of 
villagers sitting under a tree in 
Hutala. Pentagon spokesman 
Major Christopher West insisted 
that the US military regretted 
the loss of innocent life and 
announced that a commission 
would investigate the incident. 




















; April 9, 2003 


Forty to 100 civilians were 
killed during a fight between US 
soldiers and Iraqi Republican 
Guards on a busy highway. 


4 The captain of the US forces 


explained: "we're here to fight 


© the Iraqi regime, not the civilians 


[but] | have got to protect 
my soldiers." 














April 12, 2004 

Brigadier General Mark Kimmitt 
encouraged Iraqis to "change 
the channel" so they wouldn't 
have to view Al-Jazeera footage 
of civilian victims of fighting in 
Fallujah. American journalist 
Rahul Mahajan estimated 

that of the 600 Iraqis killed in 
Fallujah by April 12, 200 were 
women and 100 young children, 
with many of the adult male 
casualties also non-combatants. 
In one case, US missiles fired 

at a mosque, killing at least 

40 worshippers. 














May 18, 2004 
US forces killed 40 people at a 
wedding in Makr al-Dib. Kimmit 
insisted the site was a safe 
house for combatants, and 
acknowledged that while there 
may have been some kind of 
Celebration, “Bad people have 
celebrations, too.” 








POLITICS 


THE MYTH OF BALANCE 


PEACE ACTIVISTS WHO CLAIM NEUTRALITY 
ARE GIVING ISRAEL A LICENSE TO KILL 





A friend recently said that she had come to believe 
the level of Israeli violence against Palestinians is 
now so great that a balanced approach to the two 





sides - the middle way promoted by so many peace 


groups = has become totally untenable. 

An Israeli-American friend, just returned from 
several months in Israel, witnessed such a level of 
state violence, not only against Palestinians but 
even against Israeli protesters, that she decided she 
could no longer “protect my own skin” by simply 
standing by. 

These two friends have recognized and are 
strongly protesting the sham of taking a neutral 
position between the sides in this 
most unbalanced of conflicts. 
Neutrality in any conflict in which 
there is a gross imbalance of 
power is probably impossible and 
certainly immoral. It effectively 
removes all restraints on behavior 
by the powerful party. Yet this is 
the posture of many American 
peace groups that put themselves 
forward as advocates for 
Palestinian-Israeli reconciliation. 
They take no position between 
the Palestinians and Israel, but 
only promote peace plans such 
as the unofficial Geneva Accord 
without also taking action or 
even speaking out forcefully 
against Israel's occupation. 

The consequence is that these 
groups have given Israel the time 
and the license to devastate the 
land, begin its ethnic cleansing, 
and destroy any prospect for 
Palestinian independence. 

But when in history have 
decent people seriously accepted 
balance and neutrality as a 
proper response in moral or 
national conflicts that pit one very 
powerful party against 

















a powerless party? 

Consider this analogy: activists in mid-nineteenth 
century America seek to end slavery by proposing 
that the two sides strive for reconciliation, that slaves 
sit down at the mediation table with slave owners 
and attempt to work out their differences through 
negotiation. Imagine them proposing a middle way, 
recognizing that both are responsible for the conflict 
(slaves have shown a propensity to rebel, causing 
the slave owners to tighten their oppressive grip) but 
believing that both slaves and owners have a right to 
free, peaceful and secure lives and that the only way 
to achieve this is to avoid blaming either side. 














REUTERS/NIR ELIAS 


Do we think this is absurd? Imagine a similar 
scenario involving an attempt to mediate in a 
balanced, blame-free atmosphere between Catholic 
priests and the children they have sexually abused. 
The absurdity of neutrality is equally obvious. 

As regards the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, peace 
activists who seek neutrality are in fact siding with 
Israel. Because they refuse to see realities on the 
ground, centrists cannot even imagine the scale of 
the oppression that Palestinians face at Israel's hands. 
They cannot fathom the checkpoints, the roadblocks, 
the sniper shootings, the aerial bombardments, 
the assassinations, the settlements and Israeli-only 
bypass roads, the land confiscations, the bulldozing 
of olive groves, the demolition of homes and entire 
residential neighborhoods, the foul labyrinth 
of walls and fences that have imprisoned entire 
Palestinian villages, halted all movement, separated 
farmers from farmland, children from schools, the 
Sick from hospitals, brothers from brothers. The 
centrists’ silence and averted gaze grease the wheels 
of oppression that are in no way balanced by the 
occasional suicide bombing. 

Thinking back to some of the colonial conflicts 
of the twentieth century, is it possible to imagine 
a scenario in which peacemakers or public 








commentators and opinion molders ever believed 
these conflicts could be resolved by simply splitting 
the difference? In Vietnam, Algeria, South Africa and 
other colonial conflicts no mediator, no commentator, 
no activist group ever credibly proposed that the 
conflict be resolved by working from a neutral 
position to try *reconciling" the opposing sides. 

Yet this is essentially how virtually everyone 
- public discourse in general, from opportunistic 
US politicians of both major parties, to mainstream 
media commentators, to most peace activists 
— proposes to resolve the Palestinian-Israeli 
conflict. The notion of being “neutral” is soothing 
to most people because it is ostensibly fair, it is 
optimistic, it is positive, obviating the need for 
negativity and unpleasantness. But a balanced 
position in an unbalanced situation inevitably is a 
miscarriage of justice. Neutrality in Palestine-Israel 
is no different from refusing to take a stand between 
slaves and slave owners, or between children and 
abusive priests. 








Kathleen Christison is a former CIA political analyst 
wbo bas worked on tbe Middle East for more than 
30 years. She is the author of Perceptions of Palestine 
and The Wound of Dispossession. 
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-THE BLACK FLOWER OF CIVILIZATION 


Тат looking at a photograph of a little girl wounded 
in a raid by the US military in her hometown of 
Fallujah. She is screaming into the camera lens, but 
she is only one of countless thousands of civilians 
(literally, for they are not counted) who have been 
killed or maimed in the war in Iraq thus far, and 

this is one of many such photographs. The image is 
reminiscent of the famous photograph of nine-year- 
old Kim Phuc, running naked, her skin set on fire 

by a napalm attack during the Vietnam War, 

In Vietnam, people called it the American War. 

Both photographs call to mind J.M. Coetzee's 
slim and eloquent novel Waiting for the Barbarians. 
In it, the South African Nobel Laureate weaves 
the tale of an empire, fearing an uprising from the 
“barbarians” whose land it occupies, as it initiates 
its own spiral into barbarism. As the story unfolds, 
the aging magistrate of a sleepy imperial settlement 
(set somewhere in Africa, the Middle East or Central 
Asia) begins to question the behavior of the ruthless 
imperial envoys who use torture and mass arrests 
to preempt a potential rebellion. After rescuing 
a young aboriginal girl who was maimed by his 
compatriots, the magistrate is imprisoned and 
tortured for treason. 

“What is that noise?” I ask when the guard brings 
my food. They are tearing down the houses built 
against the south wall of the barracks, he tells me: 
they are going to extend the barracks and build 
proper cells. “Ah yes," I say, “time for the black 
flower of civilization to bloom.” 

Like heroin poppies in Afghanistan, the black 
flower of civilization is in full bloom. 

After 9/11, the rhetoric of the “war on terror” 
was embraced by Israel's Prime Minister Ariel Sharon 
to reframe the longstanding row with Palestinians. 
No longer were Palestinians rebelling against nearly 
four decades of repressive occupation at the hands 
of the Israeli army or the confiscation of their land: 
now they were terrorists, who with their entire 
communities understood only force. 

"The United States in turn, latched onto Israel's 
tactics of hitting hard and hitting first as it searched 
for a policy to deal with a threat most Americans 
hadn't known existed (just as they hadn't known 
about American foreign policy leading up to the 
tragic attack, whether its one-sided support for Israel 








or its training of Islamic militants in Afghanistan 
who were supposed to fight the Russians). More 
recently, Russian Prime Minister Vladimir Putin 
adopted the same rhetoric and the same policy of 
uncompromising warfare in regard to Chechnya, 
where the Russian army's slaughter of tens of 
thousands of Chechen civilians has yielded a harvest 
of terrorism. 

All three countries have adopted a strategy of 
preemption in defiance of international law. All three 
claim the right to strike anywhere, at any time they 
see a threat. The results are self-evident: violence 
far out of proportion with the crimes committed; 
mounting civilian casualties; the very real possibility 
of war expanding into surrounding regions; and 
an abject failure to achieve the stated objective of 
enhanced security. 

By their bullying behavior they have created a 
recruiting ground for future enemies and have only 
enhanced the likelihood of grave attacks on their 
own civilian populations. This seems to matter little 
to their leadership, dominated by “strongmen” who 
display an ugly machismo that is more brawn than 
brain, who rule out diplomacy and internationalism 
as signs of weakness, and for whom introspection 
is akin to treason. By shunting aside international 
law, which forbids unilateral aggression and which 
remains the only bulwark, against perpetual global 
war, they have not only alienated potential allies but 
created a more dangerous world. It is tribal justice, 
except that tribal justice wisely limits itself to an eye 
for an eye in full knowledge that expanding the level 
of violence will only invite the same in return. 

Despite the outward displays of chest-thumping 
bravado, the bankruptcy of their strategies has 
become apparent. They are trapped in unwinnable 
wars, expending lives (and not only those of their 
enemies), draining their coffers, and forfeiting the 
moral high ground. In Coetzee's novel, the empire's 
ruthless tactics sow the seeds of its own destruction. 
By its methods, it inspires the very opposition it 
seeks to repress. The violence being unleashed and its 
expense on every level cannot be sustained. Today, 
the bloom of the black flower casts a dark shadow 
across the earth. Yet the day is not far off when its 
petals begin to wither, and they will surely fall. 

Deborah Campbell 
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Patriot Act 


If the reasons for the failure of Brand USA seem 
obvious, there are some confusing complexities. 
Why, for example, are America's “brand 
ambassadors” not suffering? Nike may be scarred 
by its years on the sweatshop leaderboard, but the 
company has regrouped and this year scored its 
highest quarterly revenue figure in history, at over 
half a billion dollars. Back in 2003, McDonald's had 
reported its first ever quarterly loss and was a poster- 
child for brand damage with a reputation for bad 
food and ugly corporate imperialism. This year? 
The company's stock price is double what it was. 
Even Altria - the forgettable brand that the tobacco 
barons used to replace the despised Philip Morris 
trademark - is expected to boost profits by five 
percent this year. 

It isn't supposed to work this way. During the 
original Brand America debates, the Journal of 
Business Strategy published a “brand portfolio 
molecule” that captured the way that so many people 
can hold conflicting views of the United States. 

In anything close to ordinary times, the American 
“brand” contains racism and civil rights, the 
Pentagon and the Peace Corps, fast food and the first 
man on the moon. But these are not ordinary times. 

In the past two years, Brand America has been 
reduced to a brutal simplicity. The word “America” 
still conjures a jigsaw puzzle of ideas and images, 
but few if any of these are positive. It is baffling for 
Americans, who still live in and see around them a 
complex and conflicted nation. The rest of the world 
sees a cornered animal. American jazz? Yankee 
aid workers drilling wells in Africa? The Olympic 
dream as advertised by Nike? These are simply 
too dissonant to connect with the America of Abu 
Ghraib, tactical nukes, and the UsA PATRIOT Act. 
They're like remnants from a former America, 
before the Dark Ages began. 

Walk the streets of Cairo, Sáo Paulo or Vancouver 
today. The Stars and Stripes, once popular on 
headbands or sewn onto jackets, has virtually 
disappeared. It has lost its cool. The young men 


SAYS JAMES MACKINNON 


and women who wore the flag might still dream 

of escape to America - the richest nation on Earth, 
still sheltered from the harsh world it is helping to 
create — but even the appeal of emigration has been 
reduced to the stark practicalities of survival. No 
es mejor sino menos mal. Not better, but less bad. 
The American dream has never been so small. Even 
before the Iraq adventure there was old poison in 
people's blood when it came to America, but now 


that dark, toxic feeling has crept right into the bone. 


Remarkably, the original *big three” Brand 
America ideals, those of opportunity, democracy, 
and freedom, may be healthier than they've been 
in a decade. Around the world, nations from Brazil 
to Pakistan to France to South Korea are debating 
where they stand in a single-superpower world. As 
public diplomacy researcher Lawrence Pintak of the 
University of Michigan has pointed out, America 
is suffering from an outbreak of its own values, 
even in the Middle East. “Until recent years, the US 
government could say one thing and do another," 
he notes. "The rise of an aggressively independent 
media in the Muslim world has changed all that." 

And this is the surprise. The public diplomacy 
warriors believed their task was simple: carry 
the banner of American ideals forward into the 
Islamic world. Instead, they've opened a battle for 
mindshare with everyone from Iranian reformers to 
New York City peace marchers to their own global 
corporations. *We are witnessing the emergence 
of a consumer lifestyle with broad international 
appeal that is grounded in a rejection of American 
capitalism, American foreign policy, and Brand 
America," argues John Quelch, senior associate 
dean of the Harvard Business School. The empire 
has proved to be first and foremost an empire of the 
mind, and that is where the insurrection is truly 
in full swing. 


James Mackinnon's first book, a political travelogue 
of the Dominican Republic, will be publisbed in 
Fall 2005 


POLITICS 








FORGET THE STATE, IT'S TIME FOR 





GLOBAL DEMOCRACY _ 





SAYS GEORGE MONBIOT 


In his novel The Elementary Particles (Atomised), Michel Houellebecq writes of the 
“metaphysical mutations” which have changed the way the world's people think. 


“Once a metaphysical mutation has arisen, it moves 
inexorably towards its logical conclusion. Heedlessly, 
it sweeps away economic and political systems, 
ethical considerations and social structures. No 
human agency can halt its progress- nothing, but 
another metaphysical mutation." 

These events are, as Houellebecq points out, rare in 
history. The emergence and diffusion of Christianity 
and Islam was one; the Enlightenment and the 
ascendancy of science another. I believe we may be 
on the verge of a new one. 

Throughout history, human beings have been 
the loyalists of an exclusive community. They have 
always known, as if by instinct, who lies within and 
who lies without. Remorselessly, the unit of identity 
grew, from the family to the pack, to the clan, the 
tribe, the nation. In every case the struggle between 
the smaller groups has been resolved only to begin 
a common struggle against another new federation. 

Our loyalties have made us easy to manipulate. 

In the First World War, a few dozen aristocrats 

sent eight million men to die in the name of 
nationhood. The new mutation will force us to 
abandon nationhood just as, in earlier epochs, we 
abandoned the barony and the clan. It will compel 
us to recognize the irrationality of the loyalties which 
set us apart. For the first time in history, we will see 
ourselves as a species. 

Globalization is establishing a single, planetary 
class interest, as the same forces and the same 
institutions threaten the welfare of the people of all 
nations. It is ripping down the cultural and linguistic 
barriers which have divided us. By breaking the 
social bonds which sustained local communities, it 
destroys our geographical loyalties. Already, it has 
forced states to begin to relinquish nationhood, by 
building economic units - trading blocs - at the level 
of the continent or hemisphere. 

Simultaneously, it has placed within our hands the 
weapons we require to overthrow the people who 
have engineered it and assert our common interest. 
By crushing the grand ideologies which divided 





the world, it has evacuated the political space in 
which a new, global politics can grow. By forcing 
governments to operate in the interests of capital, 

it has manufactured the disenchantment upon which 
all new politics must feed. Through the issue of 
endless debt, it has handed to the poor, if they but 
knew it, effective control of the world's financial 
systems. By expanding its own empire through 

new communication and transport networks, it has 
granted the world's people the means by which they 
can gather and coordinate their attack. 

The global dictatorship of vested interests has 
created the means of its own destruction. But it 
has done more than that. It has begun to force a 
transformation of the scale on which we think, 
obliging us to recognize the planetary issues which 
bear on our parochial concerns. It impels us, 
moreover, to act upon that recognition. It has granted 
us the power to change the course of history. 

The movement's defining debate is just beginning. 
Led by activists in the poor nations, most of its 
members have come to see both that opposition to 
the existing world order is insufficient, and that its 
proposed alternatives will be effective only if they 
are global in scale. It has correctly perceived that 
the world will not change until we seize control of 
global politics. 

The quest for global solutions is difficult and 
divisive. Some members of this movement are deeply 
suspicious of all institutional power at the global 
level, fearing that it could never be held to account 
by the world's people. Others are concerned that a 
single set of universal prescriptions would threaten 
the diversity of dissent. A smaller faction has 
argued that all political programmes are oppressive 
and our task should be to replace all power with 
a magical essence called “anti-power.” But issues 
such as climate change, international debt, nuclear 
proliferation, war, peace and the balance of trade 
between nations can be addressed only globally 
or internationally. 

That the international institutions have been 





designed or captured by the dictatorship of vested 
interests is not an argument against the existence 
of international institutions, but an argument for 
overthrowing them and replacing them with our 
own. It is an argument for a global political system 
which holds power to account. 

In the absence of an effective global politics, 
moreover, local solutions will always be undermined 
by communities of interest which do not share our 
vision. We might, for example, manage to persuade 
the people of the street in which we live to give up 
their cars in the hope of preventing climate change, 
but unless everyone, in all communities, either shares 
our politics or is bound by the same rules, we simply 
open new road space into which the neighboring 
communities can expand. We might declare our 
neighborhood nuclear-free, but unless we are 
simultaneously working, at the international level, 
for the disarmament of nuclear weapons, we can do 
nothing to prevent ourselves and everyone else from 
being threatened by people who are not as nice as 
we are. We would deprive ourselves, in other words, 
of the power of restraint. 

By rebuilding the global politics first, we establish 
the political space in which our local alternatives 
can flourish. If, by contrast, we were to leave the 
governance of the necessary global institutions to 
others, then those institutions will pick off our local, 
even our national, solutions one by one. There 
is little point in devising an alternative economic 
policy for your nation, as Luis Inácio Lula da 
Silva, now president of Brazil, once advocated, if 
the International Monetary Fund and the financial 
speculators have not first been 
overthrown. There is little point 


in fighting to protect a coral reef i The tools for jumping over the state and creating global governance are on 
1 our doorstep. By holding an internet poll on a global issue like the invasion 
of Iraq, two radical changes would occur. One, the first world would finally 
encounter the developing world on equal terms — one issue, one vote, one 
say - influencing policy decisions everywhere. And two, the foundations for 
a global parliament and how it would poll its electorate would be laid. 

Call it the first Global Internet Voting System (GIVS). 

There are problems to be overcome with a GIVS, such as access to the 
internet for the poor, ensuring fair and uninfluenced elections on a massive 
scale, and internet censorship in countries like Iran, China and others. 

But the possibility remains of something large taking shape, if with the 
smallest of steps. First, we establish a virtual world parliament. As the 
meme takes hold and the state looks less and less politically relevant in a 
global age, the GIVS will become the largest House of Representatives ever. 


from local pollution if nothing 
has been done to prevent climate 
change from destroying the 
conditions it requires for 
its survival. 

While it is easy to unite a 
movement in opposition, 
it is just as easy to divide one 
in proposition. This movement, H 
in which Marxists, anarchists, : 
statists, liberals, libertarians, H 
greens, conservatives, 
revolutionaries, reactionaries, 
animists, Buddhists, Hindus, 








Christians and Muslims have found a home, has 
buried its differences to fight its common enemies. 
Those differences will re-emerge as it seeks to 
coalesce around a common set of solutions. We have, 
so far, avoided this conflict, by permitting ourselves 
to believe that we can pursue, simultaneously, 
hundreds of global proposals without dispersing 
our power. We have allowed ourselves to imagine 
that we can confront the consolidated power of 
our opponents with a jumble of contradictory 
ideas. While there is plainly a conflict between the 
coherence of the movement and the coherence of its 
proposals, and while the pursuit of a cogent political 
program will alienate some of its participants, it is 
surely also true that once we have begun to present 
a mortal threat to the existing world order, we will 
attract supporters in far greater numbers even than 
those we have drawn so far. 

We must harness the power of globalization, 
and, pursuing its inexorable development, overthrow 
its institutions and replace them with our own. 
In doing so, we will, whether or not this is the 
intended outcome, bring forward the era in which 
humankind ceases to be bound by the irrational 
loyalties of nationhood. 

Our task is not to overthrow globalization, but to 
capture it, and to use it as a vehicle for humanity's 
first global democratic revolution. 


George Monbiot is an academic, journalist and 
broadcaster who writes a weekly column for The 
Guardian. This essay is adapted from bis book The 
Age of Consent: a manifesto for a new world order 
























THERE'S A GROWING CHALLENGE TO THE - 
LIKUDNIK CONSENSUS IN WASHINGTON 


For the past ro years or more, surveys consistently 
find that a majority of American Jews favor 
ending the Israeli occupation and dismantling 
Jewish settlements in return for peace. But this 
view has never held sway in Washington, where 
a commitment to going to the mat for Israel, no 
matter how outrageous that country's provocations, 
is the closest thing the United States has to a 
coherent policy toward the Middle East. With an 
insurgency exploding from Fallujah to Sadr City, 
Pentagon fantasies that Iraq could be the United 
States’ new outpost in the region have evaporated, 
making loyalty to Israel, as a bulwark against Arab 
nationalism, as central as ever. The American Israel 
Public Affairs Committee (А1РАС), the Conference 
of Presidents of Major Jewish Organizations, and 
dozens of powerful Christian Zionist lobby groups 
have put popular muscle behind this “special 
relationship” and policed the bounds of the 
debate on both sides of the aisle. The intransigent 
bipartisan consensus is that Washington must put 
Israeli security before peace and support even such 
extreme security measures as the separation wall and 
assassinations. And once Israeli/Palestinian peace 
talks failed in 2000, the combination of Palestinian 
suicide bombings, the election of uberhawk Ariel 
Sharon as Israeli prime minister, and Bush's “with us 
or against us" war on terror intimidated the peacenik 
majority into silence. 

This Likudnik consensus in Washington, let's 
be frank, will not change easily or soon. But at 
the close of 2004, we are beginning to see hairline 
fractures. The second intifada woke tens of 
thousands of American Jews from their slumber. 
They began to ask heretical questions about 
whether former Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Barak 
had really offered Palestinians a viable state—and 
whether rising Palestinian anger was legitimate 
in the face of an increasingly brutal occupation. 
And they formed dozens of local and national 
organizations dedicated to ending the occupation. 


The two-year-old Brit Tzedek v'Shalom, based 

in Chicago, already has 17,000 members and 
chapters in twenty-seven cities; Rabbi Michael 
Lerner's Tikkun Community now has 51 chapters 
in 27 states; Jewish Voice for Peace, based in the 
San Francisco Bay area, saw its membership jump 
from 2,500 to 10,000 in the last year, and they 

too recently decided to go national. Engaging in 
demonstrations, petitions, shareholder resolutions, 
and letter-writing campaigns, these organizations 
have protested Israel's settlement policy; insisted that 
Caterpillar — which sells bulldozers to Israel that 
are used to demolish Palestinian homes - reexamine 
its business relationship with Israel; and urged that 
the next president of the United States to get Israeli/ 
Palestinian negotiations back on track. 

In August, the 1.5 million-strong Reform 
Movement added its voice, staking out a newly 
critical stance toward the Washington consensus. 
Rabbi David Saperstein, the movement's top lobbyist, 
sent the Secretary of State a letter urging him to 
match public support for Sharon's unilateral Gaza 
withdrawal plan with *vigorous" efforts to reignite 
negotiations. Saperstein also criticized recent pro- 
Sharon congressional solutions – supported by 
АІРАС and Christian Zionists - for failing to address 
*the troubling humanitarian conditions of the 
Palestinians" and for "fail[ing] to recognize the need 
for withdrawal to be directly linked to a return to 
the negotiating table." As one Jewish paper 
noted, the letter marked *a major break from the 
unqualified support that almost all major Jewish 
organizations have voiced for the alliance between 
Sharon and President Bush." 

And this foment is hardly confined to the Jewish 
community. The International Solidarity Movement, 
founded in 2001, has sent thousands of activists 
to the West Bank and Gaza to protect Palestinian 
homes and olive groves. The US Campaign Against 
the Israeli Occupation, founded in 2002, is pushing 
unions and city councils to divest from Israel bonds 


and recruiting district leaders across the country 

to lobby members of Congress. SUSTAIN, founded 

in 2000 to stop US military aid to Israel, now has 
seventeen chapters across the country. A campus 
divestment movement has emerged at Berkeley, 
Michigan, Ohio, Princeton, and Harvard. And trade 
unionists, such as the Bay Area's Labor Committee 
for Peace and Justice, and antiwar activists, such 


now has organizers in 145 and plans to reach every 
district within two years. *We have to be thoughtful 
and patient,” says Mitchell Plitnick, codirector of 
Jewish Voice for Peace. “We're taking very small 
steps. But there's going to be a louder voice, even in 
the next year, calling for a change in US policy. This 
is a suicidal policy not only for Israel but for the 
United States. And 1 do see a kind of dissent growing 


as United for Peace with Justice (which recently 


in this country that's never been here before.” 


mobilized half a million people to march against 


Bush at the Republican National Convention), 
have all taken up the cause of ending the Israeli 
occupation. As these voices of dissent grow, 
AIPAC and Pentagon analyst Larry Franklin find 


themselves the subjects of an 
FBI investigation for sharing a 
classified government document 
with Israel, and many of the 
administration's other neocons 
find their reputations battered 
after their rosy prognostications 
for Iraq failed to pan out. 

The most encouraging aspect 
of these new anti-occupation 
organizers is their steadfastness. 
The campus activists, students of 
the lengthy battle over divestment 
from South Africa, are hunkered 
down for an ongoing fight. Jewish 
Voice for Peace plans to spend 
much of the next year seeding 
chapters around the country, 
settling in for a building phase. 
Tikkun, which organized a 
400-person lobby day in the US 
Capitol last spring, has decided 
to make it an annual event. The 
US Campaign Against the Israeli 
Occupation, which started two 
years ago with leaders in only 
five US Congressional districts, 





i to “peace in the Holy Land." Other government representatives who spoke 











F great that many politicians are afraid to meet with members of the peace 











Esther Kaplan is a print and radio journalist who 
writes for The Nation, The Village Voice, and other 
publications. She is the cohost of a Jewish public 
affairs program, Beyond the Pale, on WBAI/NewYork. 





WHAT IS AIPAC ANYWAY? 


George Bush was greeted with hearty chants of “four more years” when 
he spoke at the American-Israel Public Affairs Committee (AIPAC) annual 
conference last May. He complimented AIPAC for its “important work” and 
reiterated his view that Palestinian violence was the primary impediment 


at the event included House majority leader Tom DeLay, two assistant 
secretaries of state and an assistant secretary of defense. 

AIPAC may look like an arm of the Republican Party, but the 85,000 
member organization lobbies both parties on behalf of Israel. And it 
is effective. Fortune magazine consistently rates it as one of the most 
powerful lobby groups in the US, alongside heavy hitters like the National 
Rifle Association. In pursuit of its mandate, AIPAC takes US legislators to 
Israel on “fact-finding trips,” works to unseat members of Congress who do 
not offer Israel unqualified support and instinctively criticizes most peace 
plans - even Bush's unambitious Middle East “road map.” Its power is so 


camp even behind closed doors, for fear that AIPAC will find out. 

Recently, the FBI investigation into Pentagon staffer Larry Franklin's 
relationship with AIPAC has drawn newfound attention to the organization. 
But AIPAC executive director Howard Kohr has downplayed the 
controversy, stressing the depth of Israel-US relations and asserting that 
“AIPAC is going to be stronger at the end of this." 
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COMING IN 2005: _ 











A PALESTINIAN PEACE MARCH 


In the context of the fiery Middle East, the 
philosophy of nonviolent resistance seems 
desperately out of sync — as amusingly idealistic as 
daisy chains and John-and-Yoko love-ins. So when 
a group called Palestinians for Peace and Democracy 
invited Arun Gandhi, grandson of the great Indian 
liberator, to bring nonviolent methods to Israel 

and the occupied territories, the 70-year-old faced 
a skeptical audience. Yet his radical advice may be 
the best hope for the Palestinian people, who stand 
no chance of forcibly defeating one of the world's 
most powerful armies. He told the thousands of 
Palestinians who gathered to hear him that the 
philosophy of nonviolence — which considers that 
it has no enemies, only misguided friends — could 
transform the conflict and galvanize world opinion. 

“For a long time,” says Arun Gandhi, a month 
after his return to the US, “I was very pro-Israel.” 

It was only after the implications of Israel’s presence 
in the region became apparent that his views 
changed. “Now, after seeing what is going on, I came 
to the conclusion that the Israelis have the intention 
of getting rid of the Palestinians altogether. Many of 
the things they do in the name of security I thought 
were more to choke the Palestinian population. 
Especially the Wall.” 

Many Israelis were reluctant to meet with him, 
yet he did speak to some, including organizers of the 
Geneva Accord, who have attempted to restart peace 
negotiations despite governmental intransigence. 
When he met with Israelis, Gandhi asked them two 
questions, If the Wall is a simple matter of security, 
why not built it on the pre-1967 borders instead of 
snaking it around Palestinian towns and villages? 
When the only response was “security,” he went 
on to ask: “If I accept that you need security, what 
is the justification for the kind of violence you are 
using? With your attitude of violence and crushing 
the Palestinian people, you are creating enemies all 
around you. To put it in a very crude sense, you are 
creating a snake pit where you have to live forever. 
How does one feel secure in a snake pit?” Again, 





no answer. 

While visiting the West Bank, Gandhi challenged 
Palestinians to adopt nonviolence as a practical 
strategy. He asked them to imagine what would 
happen if 50,000 Palestinian refugees in Jordan 
marched to the West Bank. “Peacefully, not shouting 
slogans, not deriding Israel, but just singing songs 
and praying, marching every day. If the Israelis come 
with their army and shoot down men, women and 
children who are not doing anything at all, the world 
can never ignore that. They will have to get up and 
tell Israel to stop this kind of terrorism.” 

To a cynical ear, his counsel sounds idealistic, even 
naive, much as his grandfather’s Salt March, during 
which he marched 267 miles to make salt in defiance 
of British salt taxes, sounded the same. But millions 
joined the quiet protest, sparking a revolution. 

Nonviolent resistance has a long history among 
Palestinians, but is often small-scale and sporadic, 
allowing Israel and the media to ignore it. Says 
Gandhi: “I think if they are able to amass large 
numbers of people to be in defiance, peaceful 
defiance, not all the media can ignore that.” 

Imagine if 50,000, or even 10,000, Palestinians 
were to march past the checkpoints and roadblocks 
and congregate in Jerusalem. What if another 
10,000 marched to the checkpoints at Gaza to 
support them? What if they threw flowers instead of 
stones? What if they offered wreaths and bread to 
the soldiers who surround their villages, and sang 
traditional folk songs rather than calls for revenge? 
In the Christian and Jewish holy books, the walls 
of the fortified city of Jericho were brought down 
by Israelites marching around and around them, 
sounding their horns. Could not the Wall that 
separates Palestinians from their land and water be 
brought down by a similar symbolic act? 

It's a dream, yes, and dreamers are few. But as 
Mahatma Gandhi reminded us, “First they ignore 
you, then they laugh at you, then they fight you, 
then you win.” 

Deborah Campbell 
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OF THE YEAR. 


Mikheil Saakashvili started 2004 off by winning 96 percent of the vote 
in Georgia's presidential election. Since then he has moved to reduce 
poverty, end corruption and unify his fractured state. But he refuses to 
bring wayward provinces South Ossetia and Abkhazia back into the fold 
through violence, vowing: *Georgia is fully committed to solving these 
conflicts through solely peaceful means. Georgia will not and cannot 

use violence to solve these conflicts because no democracy can go to war 
against its own people." 








Howard Dean's opposition to the war in Iraq changed the tone of 
American politics. He unabashedly brought the anti-war position into 
the mainstream and re-energized voters who were sick of Democrats 
parroting Republican positions. While he didn't end up getting the 
Democratic nomination to run for president, he did provide more space 
for politicians of all stripes to think critically about the war. 





Since Brazilian president Luis Inácio Lula da Silva gets slammed from 
both left and right, he must be on the correct track. And his foreign 
policy is particularly bold. He has become the ringleader of a Southern 
hemispheric bulwark against American and European domination. 
Back home, he has regained much of the support he lost after some 
policies alienated poor voters. His Worker's Party fared well in 
nationwide municipal elections in October 2004 — the first electoral test 
since he took office. Now, thanks to a revitalized mandate, 2005 could 
be Lula's most productive year yet. 
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NEOCONS GET SPANKED 


The most powerful group of political operatives in the US took a big fall in 
2004. Any thoughts neoconservatives had of continuing with their imperial 
ambitions took a hit thanks to the military's poor showing in Iraq. Rosy 
neocon predictions that American “liberators” would be embraced by 
Iraqis proved hopelessly deluded. Then the man they picked to head post- 
invasion Iraq was found passing classified US military data to Iran. 

And the Office of Special Plans they created to trump the cia proved to be 
the locus of the faulty intelligence Bush used to send Americans to battle. 
The neocons were just plain wrong, wrong, wrong. 





The world's a shithole but it's also damn amazing and 
beautiful. So when I wake in the morning I always think 
about how I can take it to the bastards. You can stand 
around voting, and hoping for change, but that ain't 
ever gonna do it. One vote has to be backed up with one 
closed fist, some collective brain power, and a whole 

hell of a lot of gusto. 


ACTIVISM 








A state of anarchy is now the last chance, I believe, for the 
human race. It is the only game in town. As we are not Marxist 
determinists, we know that it's a game we may not win. 


The enemy is formidable: the state, the military, 
the police, the mass media, wage-labor, organized 
religion, compulsory schooling, etc. We have an 
opportunity without precedent. Are anarchists equal 
to it, or are they part of the problem? 

From a point of near-extinction around 1960, 
anarchism quietly but inexorably revived in the 
West. At the same time, the Situationist International, 
which derided anarchists, came to influence them 
more than the SI influenced the Parisian workers 
in 1968. Situationism injected some much-needed 
intellectual rigor. Anarchists permeated the 
marginals milieu. The new symbol, the circle-A, was 
everywhere. By long tradition, journalists and the 
police called all sorts of activists “anarchists.” 

Then came the collapse of European communism, 
and unfortunate collateral damage: the United States 
as the world's only superpower, and neoliberalism 
as hegemonic ideology. But in the best dialectical 
fashion, Marxism's overthrow created novel 
conditions for the overthrow of capitalism. The 
Battle of Seattle showcased the anarchist Black Blocs 
as the fighting element of the anti-globalization 
movement. The battle has been refought in Prague, 
in Genoa, and everywhere the plutocrats convene 
to conspire against the human race. 

But can anarchy deliver change? Well, anarchists 
have often been their own worst enemies, to such 
a degree that I wonder if the prospects for anarchy 
might improve with no anarchists around to discredit 
it. There's the Anarchist Establishment, to coin a 
phrase, such as the old-timers who control most of 
the anarchist media. They have long since settled 
into the roles of armchair social critics and abstract 
keepers of the flame. They assume, although they can 
hardly admit it, that anarchism is impossible in their 
lifetimes. The police no longer trouble them - why 
should they? They no longer trouble the police. But 
then along come the Black Blocs and the Unabomber, 
and they revile them, pretending that anarchism does 
not have traditions of violence and terrorism. 

Another problem is the way anarchism has rooted 
itself in the punk subculture, especially its straight- 
edge, vegan side. That's not a bad thing, but punk 
anarchists, especially young, straight-edge vegans, 
have a way of putting off people who are not 





punks, or young, or vegan or straight-edge, and that 
includes almost everybody else. Anarchism is much 
more than any of these causes. 

And anarchists are the victims of their own success. 
Some unemployed Leftists, evacuating their sinking 
ships, have streamed into the anarchist movement. 
They erect grandiose but short-lived “federations” 
of, say, roo members, imagining that they are 
emulating the cNr in Spain, which had a million 
members in 1936. They call for organizing the 
working class — what is it, nowadays, anyway? — 
to which few of them belong. They are usually white 
middle-class male twentysomething students, but 
they are thankfully dying out. 

So where are the signs of hope? Well, the vast 
global popular disaffection with politics is reflected 
by startlingly low levels of voting. People feel that 
they have better things to do than vote, or that 
their vote doesn't matter, or that who wins doesn't 
matter. They're absolutely right! The majority is 
passively anarchist. Then there's the ‘revolt against 
work,’ which is not so salient now as in the ‘705 
and ‘8os — mainly because the alternatives are so 
bleak. Yet workers are still averse to work, and this 
is important, because work is (for adults) the central 
experience of their lives, and it is an experience of 
overt hierarchy and raw domination. 

And then there is culture. Anti-authoritarian 
themes are common in the mainstream, in pop 
music, in Hollywood films. Anti-authoritarian and, 
increasingly, anarchist content is softening up the 
‘progressives’ for anarchism. This makes people 
used to the A-word. Lately, if I tell people I’m an 
anarchist, they don’t blink an eye. It’s just another 
point of view. 

When several of these tendencies (there are more) 
play upon individuals, some of them may want to 
play the only game in town, and the others may 
at least cheer from the sidelines. We don’t need 
everybody, just most of the people who really care. 








Bob Black has been involved with, but critical of, 
the new anarchist movement for over 25 years. He is 
the author of four books including The Abolition of 
Work and Other Essays and Anarchy after Leftism. 





SEATTLE, DECEMBER 1999 
Protesters battled for three 
days with riot police, causing 
more than $3m of property 
damage. More than 100,000 
marched against police 

tactics that included plastic 
bullets, tear gas, pepper spray, 
truncheons and water cannon. 
Astate of civil emergency was 
declared and a curfew ran for 
two nights. 500 arrests. But 
the protests worked: the WTO 
talks were stopped more than 
once, and collapsed 
after delegates failed to 
reach agreement. 
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PRAGUE, SEPTEMBER 2000 
The annual meetings of the 
World Bank and IMF drew 
several thousand protesters 


WASHINGTON DC, 
APRIL 2000 

The spring meetings 
of the World Bank 
and the International 
Monetary Fund drew 
10,000 protesters. 
Although activists 
failed to shut down the 
meetings, they caused 
great inconvenience, 
with little violence, 
and generated much 
publicity. 1,300 arrests. 









and sparked two days 

of violence, causing the 
conference to close a day 
early. Molotov cocktails and 
paving stones were hurled 

at police and a group of 
demonstrators came close to 
storming a hotel where many 
delegates were staying. 

400 arrests. 


QUEBEC CITY, APRIL 2001 


rubber bullets. 400 arrests. 


"MW DAVOS, JANUARY 2001 






Violence spilled onto the streets of 

the Canadian city as it hosted the 

Summit of the Americas. Thousands of 

protesters against free trade gathered. 

Demonstrators started fires, broke shop 

4 windows and threw Molotov cocktails. 
Police used water cannon, tear gas and 



































Anti-globalization 
protesters descended 

on the World Economic 
Forum's annual meeting in 
the Swiss ski resort. 







WORLD SOCIAL 







A group of 500 protesters, FORUM 
disguised as skiers and PORTO ALEGRE, 
some masked, defied a JANUARY 2001 


ban on demonstrations 
to vent their anger. 






















GENOA, JULY 2001 

Two days of brutal clashes between anti- 
globalization protesters and police at a 68 
summit led to a young Italian being shot 
dead by police. More than 300,000 took to 
the streets; hundreds were injured by brutal 
police tactics. 













WORLD SOCIAL FORUM 
i-— MUMBAI, JANUARY 2004 
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WORLD SOCIAL FORUM 
PORTO ALEGRE, JANUARY- 
FEBRUARY 2002 





WASHINGTON DC, 
SEPTEMBER 2002 
Plans to block the 
annual meetings of the 
World Bank and the IMF 
and stop delegates from 
leaving flopped when 
just 5,000 protestors 
turned up. Police tactics 
stopped them from 
carrying out any of their 
plans. 650 arrests. 















MIAMI, NOVEMBER 2003 
Security forces refined their tactics 
further as tens of thousands tried 
to march against the proposed Free 
Trade Area of the Americas. Police. 
tactics against peaceful protestors 
included clubbing them, shooting 
them with Tasers and rubber bullets, 
and pepper-spray in the face. More 
than 100 were injured and 12 
hospitalized. 250 arrests, mostly 
arbitrary. A Miami-Dade county panel 
later concluded: "For a brief period in the G8 summit, flanked by more 
time, Miami lived under martial law." than 20,000 police officers. The 
media announced in advance the 
uw presence of 'troublemakers,' to 
E Y A excuse any brutal police tactics. The 
tactics so successful in Seattle just 
* don't work anymore. 





SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA, MAY 2004 
The crackdown on protest is now 
almost complete, as Georgia police 
aped their colleagues' tactics in 
Miami. The governor declared a 
state of emergency, mobilizing the 
National Guard. The few hundred 
protestors who turned up were 
confined to streets 10 miles from 
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ra GLOBAL DAY OF ACTION, February 2003 
More than 15 million people protest 
е around the world against the imminent Al 
» Bush-Blair invasion of Iraq. The war 





> : goes ahead. 




































BENEFITS: 

Highly effective mass-marketing message 
machine 

DRAWBACKS: 

May appear elitist, homogeneous and 
contemptuous of the common man 


Everyone knows conservative groups have the money, 
and that's where the political process starts for them: 
in the pocketbooks and wallets of families like the 
Coors and the Olins. The Heritage Foundation, for 
example, raised $27 million in 2003 with assets 

of $128 million. 

A quick glance at the foundation's website shows 
where the money goes: reporters can call a 24-hour 
hotline for a conservative point of view, radio hosts 
can broadcast from its fully-appointed studio, and 
a wellspring of reports, databases and talking points 
assures lazy reporters that they'll never have to do 
their own research again. In addition to spoon- 
feeding the press, the editorial services department 
peddles editorials written by staffers. In 2003 they 
met with more success than ever before, placing 907 
stories in major news outlets, up from 673 in 2002. 

This trickle-down information system is working 
better than ever before, but then, conservatives have 
been refining their message machine for 30 years. In 
1971, the lawyer and eventual Supreme Court Justice 
Lewis Powell distributed a memo to influential 
business leaders, which argued that they faced a 
“broad attack" on America's economic system. 
Powell encouraged business leaders to plan for the 
long-term by funding organizations that could distill 
and disseminate a conservative vision of America. 
And so they did. 

Powell also urged conservatives to *address the 
campus origin of this hostility,” and laid out a 
plan that has been followed, almost to the letter, 
by three powerful groups: the Leadership Institute, 
the Intercollegiate Studies Institute, and the Young 
Americans Foundation. The groups provide campus 
organizations with conservative speakers, funding for 
conservative newspapers, and leadership training. 
To ensure that the young “uns understand the 
philosophy they espouse, the Heritage Foundation 
recently sent a *First Principles Kit" of eight books 





and pamphlets to 400 young conservative leaders 
around the US. 

While conservative groups are still outnumbered 
on college campuses, their embrace of controversial 
speakers and tactics ensures that the so-called 
“megaphone effect” amplifies their message, 
says Pam Chamberlain of the Political Research 
Association, a progressive group that studied 
political organizing on campus. “They have to design 
strategies that get the most bang for their buck. An 
anti-affirmative action bake sale is a way for a couple 
of people with a table and a poster to get attention, 
and even get national press.” And if the students 
make it through college with undimmed zeal for the 
cause, she says, they can use one of many internship 
programs or the Heritage Foundation's job bank to 
enter the “leadership pipeline.” 

This top-down model of candidate grooming and 
message control works so well that the hot topic 
among Democrats this year is how best to ape it. 
Groups like the New Democratic Network, the New 
America Foundation and the Center for American 
Progress are falling over each other to create a 
“venture capital approach” that would funnel money 
from rich lefty donors like George Soros into their 
think tanks. There, bright young minds would figure 
out a coherent message for progressives. 

Most observers agree that progressives would 
benefit from a more unified message, and the 
conservatives certainly have come up with an 
effective way to mass market both their messages 
and big ideas. But don't expect every progressive 
activist group to jump up and embrace the new way. 
A top-down approach can feel alienating to those 
who haven't been chosen for grooming, and the focus 
on big-money donors can create the impression that 
an organization no longer understands the ordinary 
people it presumes to represent. 











BENEFITS: 

Potential for creative action gets people 
fired up 

DRAWBACKS: 


May fall apart under pressure, appear 
disorganized and laughable 


“Power goes to two poles: to those who've got 
money and those who've got people," said Saul 
Alinsky, the revered pioneer of Community 
Organizing. In the 19305, Alinsky cut his teeth 
organizing the meat packers in Chicago. From the 
first, Alinsky understood the difference between a 
leader and an organizer: “The leader goes on to build 
power to fulfill his desires, to hold and wield the 
power for purposes both social and personal. 

He wants power for himself. The organizer finds his 
goal in creation of power for others to use." 

Alinsky was not the first grassroots organizer, but 
he was one of the most influential in the development 
of progressive activism. As the sociologist Daniel Bell 
said in a 1946 review of Alinsky's first book, Reveille 
for Radicals, Alinsky's strategy “attempts to give 
people a sense of participation and belonging [and] 
becomes important as a weapon against cynicism 
and despair." 

The rhizome model is an important reflection of 
that. The network of underground roots is only 
visible when needed, when shoots sprout free. 
There's no heirarchy in the network, just a system 
of interlinked decentralized nodes in which no order 
is preferable. *A rhizome doesn't begin and doesn't 
end, but is always in the middle, between things, 
interbeing, intermezzo,” explain French theorists 
Deleuze and Guattari. 

The left has always relied on this skill to combat 
the right's well-oiled message machine: no one has to 
buy air time to get the media to cover half a million 
people marching down Fifth Avenue. But the rhizome 
also lends itself to spontaneous action. *When you 
act politically, act playfully, too," writes Todd Gitlin 
in Letters to a Young Activist, *not out of sheer 
contrariness but out of free delight . . . Duty leaves 
room for joyful initiative." That playfulness is part 
of what keeps progressive activists coming back, and 
makes protests so useful; besides providing feelings 











of empowerment and increasing devotion to a cause, 
they are also good fun. Activists soon realize that 
creative ideas are welcome, and that they're free to 
express themselves as they see fit. 

And they do — which is when that strength 
becomes a weakness. Besides the inevitable cringe- 
worthy TV moments, when clueless activists in 
funny hats are caught on camera revealing gross 
misunderstandings of the issues involved, the deeper 
problem of the all-embracing structure is that the 
diverse participants never arrive at a unified message. 
The multitudes of activists who turned out for the 
Republican National Convention in New York 
presented an unusually cohesive front, but then, 
it's always easier for progressives to stand together 
when they've got a clear enemy. If there's one thing 
progressives know, it's what they're against. 

The fractured interest groups have a harder time 
agreeing on a world vision of their own to combat 
the free-enterprise, family-values catechism of the 
right. Tellingly, the World Social Forum, the largest 
annual gathering of progressives, takes as its slogan 
"another world is possible," but hasn't yet decided 
what that world will look like. The forum is an 
enormous, inspiring, democratic conversation that 
achieves relatively little. 

Despite the drawbacks of the grassroots system 
of organizing, there have been rumbles on the right 
about the potential usefulness of the model. In a 
plush hotel ballroom during the RNC, the National 
African-American Steering Committee made an 
impassioned plea to black delegates for more 
grassroots recruiting. The pitch was a sign that 
the right has wised up to the greatest benefit of the 
grassroots strategy: people are more committed to 
ideas and projects they come up with themselves than 
they are to action plans handed down from above. 

Eliza Strickland 
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The story of Seattle pervades our lore of activism and has created a norm of 
organizing that has become constraining. Today, activists share videos of battles 
with police in Prague and daydream of their day on the barricades. 


The model of decentralized masses of activists 
swarming around a ministerial meeting increasingly 
fails to take stock of reality. Seattle was unique 
because protesters successfully shut down the 
meeting. Since then, everyone attends the big 
demonstrations hoping that activists will come 
into contact with decision makers, in the way the 
Seattle protests brought together protesters and 
wro delegates. 

A few things prevent this. First, the police state has 
become increasingly capable of controlling protest. 
Activists should map the tactical initiatives of the 
police and consider strategic counters. In 2000, the 
protests at the national conventions in Philadelphia 
were highlighted by a snatch squad that locked up 
leaders and socked them with insane bail amounts 
just to keep them off the street. During the 2002 
World Economic Forum, police patrolled anti- 
capitalist targets (like Starbucks and McDonald's) 
and used undercover police to preemptively arrest 
smaller marches. And then came the FTAA meeting 
in Miami where former Philly police chief John 
Timoney not only created a guarded camp of activists 
surrounded by walls of police but also initiated 
the tactic of embedding reporters into police units 
ensuring high ratings and the predictable spectacle 
of law-and-order versus dangerous anarchists to 
television viewers. Secondly, the meme of computer- 
assisted activism and the decentralization of 
resistance has created impediments for social change. 
Although it is cool to be able to instantaneously 
connect with radicals around the globe, it is the 
expectation of internet-speed which makes the work 
of organizing dreary for many young activists. 

And third, it's counterproductive when activists rage 
against skewed corporate media coverage, yet, 

at the same time, offer up predictable sound bites 
for that coverage. 

The fundamental downside to the model of 
national demonstrations is that we're learning to 
frame resistance in terms of temporary symbolic 
contestation rather than fundamental critique. 
Consider the protest at the Republican National 
Convention 2004: guaranteed not to affect the 
convention by being shunted far out of eartshot. 
(Republicans hailed this as “freedom of expression.") 





Every large protest is planned from the perspective 
of the elite to give activists the feeling of freedom 
while at the same time keeping them under control. 
New York City in February 2003 was a wonderful 
demonstration because it became obvious that the 
police could not control the crowds and hundreds 
of thousands of peace activists simply took over the 
streets. At the same time, we have to ask ourselves 
whether the global war machine needs a huge regular 
anti-war protest to give it an advertisement of its 
gracious tolerance. And worse, when given control of 
New York City we shouted and yelled and then went 
back home - never even considering how we would 
stop the bombers over Fallujah. 

Where to go from here? First of all activist 
communities need to take stock of the very real state 
of repression. Activists like Sherman Austin and the 
SHAC7 are going to prison for organizing (and just 
talking about organizing), and many of us don't 
realize just how dangerous the trope of terrorism is. 
It is taking on the rhetorical power that rivals the 
19508’ terror of communists. We have to contest the 
meaning of terrorists, provide support for political 
prisoners, and articulate the vital importance of 
dissent. We need to get louder and we need to do it 
in ways that people will notice — not necessarily via 
the media. 

One way is to go local. Consider turning your 
affinity group loose in your neighborhood. We need 
to challenge and persuade an audience who have 
been trained to read only hypermedia. We need to 
attack the very desire for a life of materialism and 
encourage new articulations of desire. 

The hope lies in young activists who fulfill the 
mandate of Antonio Gramsci - to be *permanent 
persuaders" - living in communities and helping 
articulate counter-hegemonic senses of meaning. 
Young union organizers, hip-hop collectives, DIY 
radio stations, environmental justice advocates, 
critical mass riders and a hundred other kinds of 
activists are building capacity for social change and 
forcing a cognitive clash that just might be enough. 


Maxwell Schnurer is a community organiser who 
believes the master's tools will never dismantle the 
master's house 
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I was amazed to see this enormous 
blackspot on a restaurant chain 
marquee along our fast-food alley 
in Kingston, Ontario. I believe 

the restaurant used to be a Burger 
King. Has an Adbusters culture 


jammer ‘been at work? Even if it is just a happy accident, it’s 
encouraging to see a symbol of resistance pop up in the middle 


of so many corporate totems. 


I've heard countless activists 

in my high school saying, 
“Revolution!” “Smash the State!” 
“Down with the System!” 

Most of these people are 
opposed to child slave labor and 
believe in animal rights and go to 
anti-war rallies. I respect them. 
But none of them can tell me how 
they will change things without 
sounding like propaganda. 

Yes, the world needs change. 
Continuing on the path of 
consumerism will lead to one of 
three destinies. One: the system. 
will collapse. Two: humankind 
will destroy itself through 
capitalism. Three: our way of life 
will be crushed in favor of a new 
idea, something revolutionary. 

But the next revolution is 
going to be different; it will be 
philosophical. The rallies, the 
marches, the propaganda - all 
are but shadows of what we truly 
believe in. We need to change 
the way the world thinks. Simply 
telling people that they can't do 
something will only strengthen 
their beliefs: *What do you mean 
I can't buy more stuff? ГЇЇ do 
what I want - it’s 
my Constitutional right!” 

Over time, these people can 
be educated. As people change, 
the government will be forced to 
change with them. 

It's time to stop looking at 











MORGAN WADE 
Kingston, Ontario 


these people as the enemy. If we 
look onto every one as a possible 
friend, a possible recruit for 
this army of truth, we dispel the 
feeling of Us versus Them. Instead 
of fighting a revolution, let's 
educate. Let's take up the pen and 
put down the sword. Capitalism 
can only be brought down by that 
which it doesn't know and cannot 
incorporate: truth. 

EIREANN O'CONNOR 

via email 


Gas-saving tips to fight terrorism: 
always buy a new car so you can 
break it in yourself, and keep. 
it until it dies. Break the engine 
in gently, no flooring the pedal, 
rapid acceleration until you reach 
20,000 miles. Never tailgate, you 
need to maintain a steady flow on 
the highway and tailgating leads 
to jackrabbiting the gas pedal. 
Drive no faster than 60 mph. 
Coast to a stop sign, instead of 
racing to it, and put the stick in 
neutral rather than down-shifting. 
Turn off the car when stopped for 
a train. Don't use the drive-thru 
unless there's only one car ahead 
of you. 

MONETTE BEBOW-REINHARD 

via email 
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WHERE TO 

LOOK FOR A 
REVOLUTIONARY 
POTE NTIAL? BY SLAVOJ ZIZEK 





Today, there are many candidates for the position of “universal 
individual,” the particular group whose fate stands for the injustice of 
today's world: Palestinians, Guantanamo prisoners . . . Palestine is the 
site of a potential event precisely because all the standard * pragmatic’ 
solutions to the Middle East crisis repeatedly fail, so that a utopian 
invention of a new space is the only ‘realistic’ choice. Furthermore, 
Palestinians are a good candidate on account of their paradoxical 
position of being the victims of the Ultimate Victims themselves (Jews), 
which, of course, puts them in an extremely difficult spot: when they 
resist, ‘their resistance can immediately be denounced as a prolongation 
of anti-Semitism, as a secret solidarity with the Nazi Final Solution. 





Indeed, if - as Lacanian Zionists like to claim — 
Jews are the objet petit a among nations, the 
troubling excess of Western history, how can one 
resist them with impunity? Is it possible to be the 
objet a of objet a itself? It is precisely this ethical 
blackmail that one should reject. 

However, there is a privileged site in this series: 
what if the new proletarian position is that of the 
inhabitants of slums in the new megalopolises? 

The explosive growth of slums in the last decades, 
especially in the third world megalopolises from 
Mexico City and other Latin American capitals 
through Africa (Lagos, Chad) to India, China, 
Philippines and Indonesia, is perhaps the crucial 
geopolitical event of our times. The case of Lagos, 
the biggest node in the shanty-town corridor of 70 
million people that stretches from Abidjan to Ibadan, 
is exemplary here: according to the official sources 
themselves, about two-thirds of Lagos' total land 
mass of 5.6 square kilometers could be classified 

as shanties or slums; no one even knows the size of 
its population – officially it is six million, but most 
experts estimate it at то million. Since sometime very 
soon (or maybe, given the imprecision of the third 
world censuses, it has already happened), the urban 
population of the Earth will outnumber the rural 
population, and since slum inhabitants will compose 
the majority of the urban population, we are in no 
way dealing with a marginal phenomenon. 

We are thus witnessing the fast growth of the 
population outside state control, living in conditions 
half outside the law, in terrible need of the minimal 
forms of self-organization. Although their population 
is composed of marginalized laborers, redundant 
civil servants and ex-peasants, they are not simply 
a redundant surplus: they are incorporated into the 
global economy in numerous ways, many of them 
working as informal wage workers or self-employed 
entrepreneurs, with no adequate health or social 
security coverage. (The main source of their rise 
is the inclusion of the third world countries in the 
global economy, with cheap food imports from the 
first world countries ruining local agriculture.) They 
are the true ‘symptom’ of slogans like ‘Development,’ 
*Modernization,' and *World Market." 

No wonder that the hegemonic form of ideology 
in slums is Pentecostal Christianity, with its 
mixture of charismatic-miracles-and-spectacles- 








oriented fundamentalism, social programs like 
community kitchens, and taking care of children 
and the old. While, of course, one should resist the 
easy temptation to elevate and idealize the slum 
dwellers into a new revolutionary class, one should 
nonetheless, in Badiou's terms, perceive slums as one 
of the few authentic *evental sites" in today's society 
— the slum-dwellers are literally a collection of those 
who are the *part of no part," the *surnumerary" 
element of society, excluded from the benefits of 
citizenship, the uprooted and dispossessed, those who 
effectively *have nothing to lose but their chains." 

It is effectively surprising how many features of slum 
dwellers fit the good old Marxist determination 

of the proletarian revolutionary subject: they are 
“free” in the double meaning of the word even 

more than the classic proletariat (*freed" from all 
substantial ties, dwelling in a free space, outside the 
police regulations of the state); and they are a large 
collective, forcibly thrown together, *thrown" into 
a situation where they have to invent some mode 

of being-together, and simultaneously deprived of 
any support in traditional ways of life, in inherited 
religious or ethnic life-forms. 

What one finds in the *really-existing slums" is, 
of course, a mixture of improvised modes of social 
life, from religious fundamentalist groups held 
together by a charismatic leader to criminal gangs, 
up to germs of new ‘socialist’ solidarity. The slum 
dwellers are the counter-class to the other newly 
emerging class, the so-called “symbolic class” 
(managers, journalists and PR people, academics, 
artists, etc.) which is also uprooted and perceives 
itself as directly universal (a New York academic has 
more in common with a Slovene academic than with 
blacks in Harlem half a mile from his campus). Is 
this the new axis of class struggle, or is the “symbolic 
class” inherently split, so that one can make the 
emancipatory wager on the coalition between 
the slum-dwellers and the progressive part of the 
symbolic class? What we should be looking for are 
the signs of the new forms of social awareness that 
will emerge from the slum collectives: they will be 
the germs of the future. 


Slavoj Zizek, Marxist philosopher and psychoanalyst, 
now lives in Buenos Aires, Argentina. His latest book 
is Iraq: The borrowed kettle 
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One distinctive feature of the most powerful political movements that have emerged in 
recent years is their refusal of central leadership and unified programs. 


This was clear, for example, in the 1999 WTO 
protests in Seattle as well as all the various anti- 
globalization and anti-war protests that followed. 
It’s a distinctive feature of the Zapatista movement. 
In this new framework there is no single movement 
but a movement of movements communicating in 
horizontal, decentralized networks. 

‘Multitude’ is the name that my colleague Toni 
Negri and I give this emerging form of social 
organization, It is composed of different people 
who act in common and collaborate, without 
denying their differences, freedom or autonomy. 

Its democratic character is clear. What is less clear 

is whether the movements today can effectively 
challenge the present structure of power and pose 

a real alternative to it. In the language of political 
philosophy we could say that every viable political 
subject must have decision-making ability and be 
able to propose a new society. To form a multitude, 
in other words, the movements must be able, while 
maintaining their autonomy and singularity, to act in 
common and create a coherent and powerful political 
project. If they are not capable of this we may see a 
reemergence of traditional political structures with 
leaders, spokespeople, and unified agendas. 

In order to understand the power and potential 
of these new movements it is useful to begin with a 
hypothesis: in each era the most powerful form of 
political organization corresponds to the dominant 
organizational model of economic production. The 
centralized and hierarchical structures of the form of 
the political party that emerged in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, for example, corresponded to the 
centralized and hierarchical organization of factory 
production. This hypothesis is based on the notion 
that the primary form of political organization draws 
on the relationships already existing in society, the 
ways we already relate to each other in our work and 
our daily lives. If we are used to a boss and foremen 
directing us at work, the idea goes, then we will also 
need a political boss and lieutenants directing our 
political organizations. 

When we look at the organization of labor in 
contemporary economic production we find that the 


centralized command structures typical of the factory 
are no longer dominant. They have been displaced 
by the production of ideas, images, information, 
affective relationships, and similarly immaterial 
products. This production of immaterial goods is 
organized in horizontal networks that emphasize 

the cooperation, collaboration and communication 
among the various producers. Although only a small 
portion of global labor is involved in such immaterial 
production, its model of decentralized network 
collaboration has become dominant and tends to 
influence all other types of production. 

If this hypothesis is true then the most powerful 
form of political organization will correspondingly 
involve decentralized networks. If we are trained 
in our work and our daily lives to collaborate in 
horizontal networks, we will be able too in political 
organizations collaboratively to make decisions, 
challenge the present forms of power, and propose 
an alternative society. 

This is not to say that all leadership structures 
and calls for unified agendas should immediately 
be banned from our political projects, but it does 
indicate that the new forms of organizing can be 
effective. Certainly the defenders of Empire still 
operate primarily through heirarchies, and there 
i lence to suggest that the chain of command 
remains an efficient way of imposing power. But 
those in the top echelon of power are facing a loss of 
legitimacy as their hold over civil society is marked 
increasingly by coercion, and less by being able to 
garner consent. In contrast, horizontal networks offer 
more flexibility, and because they are evolving out 
of the emerging model of production carry a natural 
power and legitimacy. There is good reason to expect 
therefore that horizontal, collaborative networks 
can emerge, slowly over decades, as the primary and 
most powerful forms of political organization. Now 
it is a question of what we do with them. 
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Michael Hardt teaches in the Literature Program at 
Duke University. He is author with Antonio Negri 
of the books Empire and Multitude. 





Why do we allow a corporate killer to hide behind this blur? 
Altria — parent of Philip Morris, a company that gave 
the world the Marlboro Man — has knowingly killed millions 
of people and gotten rich in the process. 
We can't let a corporation get away with murder. 
Join us as we fight to revoke Altria's corporate charter. 


www.corporatecrackdown.org 
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AOS This is the t-shirt 
RR I was wearing 
Э during my stay at 
the glorious jail 
facilities on pier 
57 in Manhattan, 
A after being arrested 
protesting the RNC. 
| The stains on the 
| back are from trying 
| to sleep on the oil- 
| stained ground. 
Ross MCDONNELL 
A via email 
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In the “fenceline communities” that border oil refineries and industrial 


facilities around the world, residents have long questioned official 
reassurances that the air they breathe is clean and safe. 


So these days, when folks in Chalmette, Louisiana 
see a plume of smoke rising from the Exxon Mobil 
refinery down the road, they pull out a five-gallon 
plastic bucket to find out for themselves. 

The citizens use a hand-held vacuum pump to suck 
an air sample into a sturdy plastic bag inside the 
bucket, which they send to a lab for analysis. 

When the results come back, they have air quality 
data Exxon Mobil has refused for years to provide. 

Having hard numbers boosts the citizens" 
bargaining position when confronting refinery 
officials, says Anne Rolfes, director of the Louisiana 
Bucket Brigade, the group that provides both buckets 
and training. *It changes a very vague complaint," 
said Rolfes, “like “it smelled bad last week,’ to 
‘you violated the state benzene standard.’ That's the 
beauty of it.” And the Environmental Protection 
Agency has approved the buckets, despite their lack 
of technical sophistication. 

The Bucket Brigade idea began in California in 
1995 under the direction of Denny Larson, who 
now runs international advocacy group Global 
Community Monitor. Its biggest success came in 
Louisiana’s Norco, known as ‘cancer alley,’ where 
Shell Chemical eventually granted a relocation 


agreement to the air-sampling citizens. 

Larson began exporting the model to developing 
nations in 2000. In Cuddalore, India, the latest 
battlefield, Larson recently trained residents in air 
sampling and organizing, to ensure that they not only 
understand the data they collect, but also know how 
to use it to get attention. “We wanted to put the tools 
in the hands of the affected population, and have 
them really in the driver's seat," says Larson. 

If air-test results fail to sway a company, there's 
always legal action. Brigades have brought lawsuits 
against recalcitrant companies, including an ongoing 
action by the citizens of Chalmette, Louisiana, 
who last year sued Exxon Mobil alleging company 
violations of the Clean Air Act and the Community 
Right to Know Act. 

In a different tactic, many far-flung Bucket Brigade 
activists met in London last summer, to attend Shell's 
annual shareholder meeting. The activists took turns 
firing off questions about Shell’s environmental 
practices. “It was their annual party,” says Rolfes, 
*when they want to sit around patting themselves 
on the back. It rattled them . . . we'd taken over 
their party." 

Eliza Strickland 
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Tt was the dawn of the 1980s and I was 14 years old. Back then it wasn’t fashionable to 
care about apartheid or the Khmer Rouge. But when I heard the Circle Jerks, the Dead 
Kennedys, or one of the other great hardcore bands, my perspective shifted. 


The music and agitprop lyrics came from mavericks 
who were literally shunned by society. Looking 
different, ranting about unpleasant realities 

and creating horrible noise that parents thought was 
bad for you, these gnarly iconoclasts went against all 
prevailing notions of decency and musical propriety 
and dared to speak out and infuriate people by 
exposing the cruel side of our existence. And though 
it might be hard to believe in today’s jaded times, 
they really did scare and unsettle normal citizens. 

The first British wave of punk, with bands like 
The Clash, was politically inclined but things 
became much more pointed and topical after punk 
“died” as a trend in the late ‘7os. Hardcore bands 
started playing chaotic shows to small crowds and 
distributing records through tiny homemade labels. 
The Dead Kennedys’ absurdist tactics took on the 
killing fields with “Holiday in Cambodia,” Black 
Flag's “Police Story” viscerally attacked police 
oppression, and Rudimentary Peni attacked the 
subjugation of women with “She is such a pretty girl/ 
Her shape fits well into a mold/Her mind removed/ 
Her body sold." 

These subjects weren't talked about, making the 
hardcore movement an electrifying and educational 
alternative. By incorporating these secret (or 
avoided) themes, hardcore was both artistically and 
politically radical — and a big part of its appeal was 
that everybody hated it except for a few thousand 
outcasts, a small minority that fostered intense 
camaraderie. The bands sang about these themes out 
of genuine anger and frustration, instead of using 
them as a pose to sell more records and get on MTV. 

I was politicized by hardcore but besides going 
to a couple of Revolutionary Communist Party 
meetings out of curiosity I didn't protest or really 
try to change the world. It was the critique of the 
lies and devious machinations behind the facade of 
civilization that was important. That unmasking 
made me see things for what they really were and at 
14 Or 15 that was a life-changing, heady proposition. 


When hardcore was vital it took those unpleasant 
truths and shoved them in your face and made you 
feel a part and committed to fighting all the bad 
things on this messed up planet, even if you were 
actually just going skateboarding or slamming at 

a DOA show. 

Now everyone is covered in tattoos, most current 
*punk" is dreck that makes me pine for Frampton 
Comes Alive, and all that high-minded righteousness 
has become old hat and, frankly, boring. The critique 
is no longer a cry in the wilderness - it's all very 
ho-hum and predictable and mainstream. You're 
told to *Rock the vote" and *Get Involved!" and 
there's an eco-hut at the Mountain Dew-sponsored 
alternative music festival. All those once refreshing 
political positions are agreed upon in advance, and 
every Tom, Dick and Harriet can try them on for 
size as another accessory while rock stars wear their 
supposedly progressive ideals on their sleeves while 
signing multi-million dollar record deals. 

It's just not as radical or subversive as when you 
went out on a limb to just bring up these subjects. 
That's sad. On some level hardcore succeeded 
beyond its wildest dreams and infiltrated the 
general populace with its anger. A lot of people are 
“aware.” But with everybody paying lip service to 
change, and “against” being the de rigueur stance, 
it's just become another tired self-congratulatory 
reflex that doesn't accomplish much. At least then 
those concerns were esoteric and hadn't become 
empty platitudes. You could really believe in those 
scrappy groups with offensive names who backed up 
their rhetoric with lives lived differently and didn't 
capitulate to Mammon at the drop of a hat. And you 
could launch yourself into another exhilarating stage 
dive as they banged out their never-before-heard 
noise, with its diatribes and denunciations 
that belonged only to you. 


Jocko Weyland is the author of The Answer is 
Never: A Skateboarder's History of the World. 
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Since Naomi Klein's No Logo, the anti-corporate movement has generated shelves 
full of serious texts that explore and extend its critique of global consumer 
capitalism. But how about those times when you feel like kicking back and relaxing 
with something that doesn't feel like, well . . . homework? 


Previous social movements have had novels that 
dramatize their ideas and beliefs. Edward Abbey's 
The Monkey Wrench Gang, the story of a group of 
eco-activists driven to direct action, was told with 
such force that it helped kick-start the deep ecology 
movement. Many ordinary women came to feminism 
not via theory but by reading Marilyn French's novel 
The Women's Room, which dramatized one woman's 
journey from ‘sos conformism to “705 activism. 

So where are all the No Logo novels? Some say 
there’s a gap on the shelf for a reason. The role 
novelists used to play (making complex theoretical 
ideas accessible/digestible for the masses) has now 
been taken up by celebrity activists like Michael 
Moore, who use film, books, standup, media pranks 
and online networking to spread anti-capitalist ideas. 

Then again, concern about what consumer 
capitalism is doing to us and the world is now so 
widespread, it’s part of the air writers breathe, a 
background hum in most modern tales. Recent 
works by big literary names like David Foster 
Wallace, Brett Easton Ellis, Dave Eggers, Jennifer 
Egan, Chuck Palahniuk and David Mitchell have all 
touched on concerns about invasive marketing and 
hyper-consumerism, but without explicitly setting 
out an anti-corporate agenda. 

British comedian/activist Robert Newman has 
tried to write the big campaigning No Logo novel. 
His politically-spiked shot of magic realism, 

The Fountain at tbe Centre of the World, takes in 
Mexican dissidents, dodgy PR men and anti-wro 
demonstrations in Seattle in 1999. 

But the genre that comes most naturally to anti- 
capitalist writers is science fiction. SF as practiced 
by Philip K. Dick and cyberpunks like William 
Gibson and Neal Stephenson has always had an anti- 


corporate strain. But more recently, we've seen the 
emergence of an SF sub-genre we could call No Logo 
SE, in which politics are more to the fore and writers 
use SF conventions to create a heightened satirical 
image of our logo-saturated present. 

Max Barry's 2003 novel Jennifer Government 
describes a near future in which employees take 
the name of the companies they work for (e.g. 

John Nike) and reads like a film script in waiting. 
Also working this particular narrative seam is Jim 
Munroe (formerly of Adbusters), who self-publishes 
his novels, using the net to mobilize and organize a 
committed network of readers who help to subsidize 
his work. His 2002 novel Everyone in Silico imagines 
a future in which business literally colonizes our 
private selves. It also features an example of No 
Logo SF's signature character — the troubled trend- 
spotter, this genre's equivalent of crime fiction's 
maverick private eye or muckraking journalist. 

William Gibson's last novel Pattern Recognition, 
Alex Shakar's underrated The Savage Girl and 
Scarlett Thomas's PopCo all feature coolhunters with 
a conscience. Their plots center on young women 
who find themselves in the belly of the marketing 
beast, seduced by charismatic marketing visionaries, 
but deeply troubled by what they uncover about free 
market capitalism and the toll it takes on individuals 
and societies. 

The anti-corporate movement could end up 
spawning a genre rather than a signature novel, 
something that is to the global economic excesses 
and injustices of the twenty-first century what film 
noir and pulp fiction were to the corporate and 
political corruption of the mid-twentieth century. 

Jim McClellan 
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Paul Watson made a 

name for himself by ramming 
whaling ships. His Sea Shepherd 
Conservation Society has also 
slammed into trawlers engaged 

in illegal fishing, seized poachers, 
disrupted seal hunts and cut seine 
nets to release fish. As a result, 
he and his crew have been branded pirates, 
vigilantes and eco-terrorists. 

In truth, Watson is a freelance conservation 
officer. He acts in accordance with the UN World 
Charter for Nature that allows for intervention by 
non-governmental organizations and individuals. 
Neither he nor any member of his crew has ever been 
convicted of a criminal felony for their actions, 
and they have never injured a single person. 

So Watson cannot be dismissed as a crazed activist. 
Besides, his clashes with those who pillage the sea 
are undergirded by a deliberate, well-reasoned ethic 
that he has been cultivating since childhood. It is 
predicated on the idea that the rights of human 
beings do not transcend those of other species. It has 
been shaped in response to the arrogance epitomized 
by the journalist who told Watson “all the redwoods 
in California are not worth the life of one human 
being.” Watson counters: “The rights of a species, 
any species, must take precedence over the life of an 
individual. This is a basic ecological law. It is not 

to be tampered with by primates who have molded 
themselves into divine legends in their own mind.” 

Watson lives out his convictions by rejecting 
religions centered on human beings, following a 




















vegan diet, and arguing that people should procreate 
less. On this last point, many critics see his views on 
population stabilization as anti-immigrant. Watson 
begs to differ: “I'll admit that I’m not too fond 

of the human race, but I don't make distinctions 
among them." 

Watson has been an eco-warrior since he was nine 
when he set out to confiscate and destroy leg-hold 
traps in his community after one of his beaver friends 
was killed. A decade later he joined Greenpeace in 
its infancy and went to Alaska to oppose nucli 
testing. Greenpeace proved too tame for Watson, and 
he was forced to leave the organization in 1977 after 
a disagreement over campaigning against the seal 
hunt. This led him to found the Sea Shepherd society 
so he could chart his own course. 

Today, he sails the seas in pursuit of anyone 
contravening international conservation law. He even 
does so at times with government blessing. The Sea 
Shepherd society and the Galapagos National Park 
jointly defend the park's Marine Reserve against 
escalating poaching activities. They have a similar 
agreement with Colombia to defend the Malpelo 
National Park Marine Reserve. 

Still, Watson admits that those who label him a 
pirate do have a point. It took a buccaneer, Captain 
Henry Morgan, to bring piracy to heel in the 
Caribbean. Likewise, Watson notes that today, 

“in order to stop piracy on the high seas, pirates are 
needed to do the dirty work, and in that respect the 
Sea Shepherd is an organization of dedicated eco- 
corsairs in pursuit of ruthless pirates of profit." 



























Dave Foreman gathered 
with some friends at Arizona's 
Glen Canyon Dam to celebrate 
the vernal equinox of 1981 
With the godfather of radi 
ecological activism Edward 
Abbey looking on, they used duct 
tape, black plastic and rope to 
create what looked like a 300 
foot crack down the middle of the dam. Earth First! 
had arrived. 

Prior to the unfurling of the crack, Foreman had 
been a mainstream Washington-based environmental 
lobbyist for nearly a decade. But he and the other 
co-founders of Earth First! were fed up with the 
“professionalism” of the environmental lobby that 
forced its members to constantly make concessions. 
Their desire to take a stronger stand inspired the 
motto: *No compromise in defense of Mother 
Earth." Even though their tactics included direct 
action, legal appeals, protests and education 
campaigns, they were known chiefly for their 
application of “monkeywrenching” — industrial 
sabotage - in the protection of wilderness. In 
1991 Foreman and four others were charged with 
conspiring to sabotage nuclear power plants in 
California, Colorado and Arizona. He agreed to 
a plea bargain even though his only crime was to 
provide two copies of his book Ecodefense: A Field 
Guide to Monkeywrenching to an FB1 informant. 

Amidst the tumult of the trial, Foreman left 
Earth First! and co-founded the Wildlands Project 
to promote the creation of a network of protected 
wilderness areas across North America. He also 
served on the Sierra Club board of directors from 
1995 to 1997. Some found it peculiar that he re- 
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entered the mainstream environmental movement, 
but Foreman has always been unpredictable. He 
has described himself as as a “redneck” and prior 
to his environmental activism, he worked on 
Republican Barry Goldwater's 1964 presidential 
campaign. He was even a supporter of the Vietnam 
War who voluntarily enlisted - though he quickly 
realized the Marines weren't for him and went 
AWOL shortly after. 

In any case, Foreman's commitment to ecological 
causes has never wavered. In his most recent book 
Rewilding North America, he notes that “From 
my earliest days, I have been drawn to the heart 
of wildness, to wild lands and wild rivers and wild 
things, to the places and beasts outside the rule 
of humankind." This experience has shaped his 
commitment to what he calls “deep ecology,” the 
principle that human beings are no more important 
than any other life form. Foreman is careful not to 
let abstractions detract from the joy of being outside, 
however, and he is happiest “when I am being fully 
an animal, when I’m in the middle of a rapid on the 
river and having to respond to the river." 

These days, the bulk of Foreman's efforts are 
devoted to making protected areas more effective 
under a framework he calls rewilding: "Instead of 
the island-like protected areas currently in place, we 
need a continental wildlands network of core wild 
areas, wildlife movement linkages, and compatible- 
use lands." This would give animals access to the 
wide range of terrain they need to survive. After 
all, conservation isn't merely a matter of protecting 
scenic places and recreation opportunities, it is 
fundamentally an effort to protect "the integrity of 
the diversity of life and the evolutionary process." 

Nicholas Klassen 
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CULTURAL REVOLUTION IS OUR BUSINESS 

We are a global network of artists, writers, environmentalists, teachers and 
entrepreneurs, downshifters, shit-disturbers, rabble-rousers, incorrigibles 
and malcontents, We are anarchists, guerrilla tacticians, neo-Luddites, 
pranksters, poets, philosophers and punks. Our aim is to topple existing 
Power structures and change the way we live in the twenty-first century. 
We will change the way information flows, the way institutions wield power, 
the way the food, fashion, car, and culture industries set their agendas. 
Above all, we will change the way we interact with the mass media and we 
‘will reclaim the way in which meaning is produced in our society. 


LA REVOLUCION CULTURAL ES NUESTRO NEGOCIO 
Somos una red global de artistas, escritores, ambientalistas, profesores 
y empresarios, simplistas, desmadrosos, agitadores, incorregibles e 
inconformistas. Somos anarquistas, tácticos de guerrilla, neo-ludistas, 
bromistas, poetas, filósofos y punks. Nuestra meta es derrocar las 
estructuras de poder existentes y cambiar la forma en que vivimos en el 
Siglo XXI. Cambiaremos la forma en que fluye la información, la forma en 
que las instituciones ejercen poder, y la forma en que las industrias de 

la comida, la moda, el automóvil y la cultura establecen su orden del dia. 
Sobre todo, cambiaremos la forma en que interactuamos con los medios 
masivos de comunicación, y recobraremos la manera en que se genera el 
propósito de nuestra sociedad. 


NOTRE AFFAIRE, C'EST LA RÉVOLUTION CULTURELLE 
Nous sommes un réseau libre d'artistes, d'écrivains, d'écologistes, 
d'enseignants et d'entrepreneurs, de partisans d'une Ме moins 
matérialiste, de semeurs de merde du secondaire, d'incorrigibles et 
d'insatisfaits, Nous sommes des anarchistes, des stratéges de guerilla, des 
nouveaux Luddites, des farceurs, des poétes, des philosophes et des punks. 
Nous visons a faire basculer les structures de pouvoir existantes et de 
‘changer comment nous vivons dans le 21ème siècle. On va changé le trajet 
de information, l'exercice du pouvoir dans les institutions, la manière 
dont les industries programment l'alimentation, la mode, l'automobile et 

la culture. Et pardessus tout, on va changé notre relation avec les médias. 
ainsi que la facon dont la signification se crée dans notre société. 
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FIND OUT ABOUT US 
Visit the Culture Jammers 
Campaign Headquarters. 
<wwwadbusters org> 


TALK TO US 
editor@adbusters.org 
artdirectorGadbusters org 
‘campaigns@adbusters.org 
webmaster@adbusters.org 
subscriptions@adbusters.org 
info@adbusters.org 
media-pr@adbusters.org 
Tel: 604.736.9401 
Ғах:604737.6021 

1243 West 7th Avenue, 
Vancouver, British Columbia, 
V6H 187, Canada 


JOIN OUR NETWORK 
Toreceive news releases, 
campaign bulletins and strategic 
updates, send a blank email to 
jammers@adbusters.org 


USE US 
We are a full-service advocacy 
advertising agency ready to 
create your next social marketing 
‘campaign - if the cause is right: 
powershift@adbusters.org 


CULTURE JAM} 






tv turnoff 


REPRINT US 
For permission toreprint our 
editorial and visual content, email: 
reprints@adbusters.org 


‘SUPPORT US 
We are a non-profit organization 
that welcomes donations and grants 
in the following areas: 
+ Tohelp Adbusters launch a 
Spanish edition. 
- Tohelp us buy airtime for 
our social marketing TV ads. 
+ Tohelp us pay for our Media 
Carta legal battles, 


For more information about our 
projects, call Laura at 604.736.9401, 
or email laura@adbusters.org 


Please support our work, 
Donate online at <www.adbusters. 
org /information/donate>. in the 
US write a check payable to Tides 
Foundation/Media Foundation and 
sendit to our Vancouver address. 
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. CONFUCIUS WAS FIRST 


Not the American-style hobo, homeless person, 





The first culture jammer was a hermii 





or survivalist. Not a recluse like Emily Dickinson, J.D. Salinger or Howard Hughes. 


Not the product of what Sue Halpern in Migrations 
to Solitude calls an “involuntary solitude,” such 

as a prisoner, abuse victim, addict, or mentally 

ill individual. Hermits choose solitude freely and 
consciously for many psychological reasons, but 
each makes a statement about culture. 

The first hermits appreciated the saying of 
Confucius: “When the emperor is good, serve; 
when the emperor is evil, recluse.” Since the only 
employment for literate urban-dwellers in ancient 
China was government service, Confucius posed the 
essential ethical dilemma of his time. Many reclused 
themselves from court and took their families to 
the mountain villages to become farmers, poets and 
hermits. The peasants appreciated the recluses for 
their honesty and their willingness to give up the 
wealth and power of the cities. Bill Porter relates in 
Road to Heaven that rural Chinese still understand 
hermits this way, even while having to deny to the 
government that they exist or know of them in 
the mountains. 

Confucius never did get a job in the government, 
wandering all of his life as an itinerant teacher for 
hire. One day he and his disciples, traveling between 
cities, spotted two men plowing. A disciple went 
to ask for directions. “Are you with Confucius?" 
asked one of the men. The disciple nodded. “You 
are a follower but the leader doesn't know where 
he is going? My advice is this: don't be a follower.” 
When the disciple returned to Confucius to report 
the conversation, Confucius nodded. “They must be 
hermits,” he said. 

One summer day, Chuang-tzu, a Taoist master, 
was lolling on a riverbank when government officials 
came to persuade him to resume government service. 
Chuang-tzu, while swishing his bare feet in the river's 
cool waters, pointed to a turtle on the opposite bank. 
“Do you see that turtle? Do you think it would 
rather be all day in a bowl in the palace courtyard, 
surrounded by silk and trappings, stared at by every 
passerby, without freedom? Or would it rather be on 


a sunny, muddy river bank, free to come and go as he 
pleases?” The officials understood and quietly left. 

Jamming the culture does not mean illiteracy, 
ignorance, or deprivation. In fact, it is conviviality, 
permaculture, and social contentment. The Chinese 
recluse Tao Chien in his short tale Peach Blossom 
Spring described the first utopia. A man from the city 
(the city is always a problem in Chinese tradition) 
was exploring a forest and happened upon a cave. 
He entered the cave and emerged on the other side 
in a perfect society where everyone was happy; there 
was no lack of food, no disease, no violence. When 
he realized this he hastened to tell his comrades so 
that they could come, too. “No,” cried the people, 
“promise you will say nothing. Otherwise, unworthy 
people will come and our beautiful place will be 
destroyed." But the man would hear none of it and 
went out the cave, through the forest, and back to 
his comrades, who organized the curious and came 
tramping back through the woods. But they never 
found the cave. 

A hermit announced the greatest cry of the culture 
jammer. Paul, supposedly the first desert hermit 
of early Christianity, received a visitor after some 
twenty years of solitude. “What great cities rise and 
fall now?” asked Paul of his guest. “What empire 
holds sway these days?” 

And that is the core of eremiticism (the life of 
the hermit): to cultivate a life of value and meaning 
regardless of what the world considers important, 
regardless of the contrivances of the marketplace or 
the empire. These will come and go. They are the 
sad spectacle of a false culture. The hermit is not 
ignorant of culture but rather chooses the time and 
space allotted to him or her to devote to living. The 
hermit jams whatever threatens that precious “now.” 





Meng-hu is the pseudonym of a semi-urban hermit 
living reluctantly somewhere in the US. He can be 
reached via his website <www.hermitary.com> 

















For so years after ww11, the grand narrative of the 
Western project held despite some shaky moments. 
But now that narrative is unravelling, All the talk 
about freedom and democracy is increasingly seen 
as an excuse for keeping America's fat-bellied classes 
content and voting for Tweedledum or Dee. 
Whether we like it or not, Palestinians, Chechens 
and other underdogs are leading the revolt. And 
there's no reason to assume they won't succeed. 
Strategically, the tables have turned. Conventional 
military power is being undermined — and the global 








capital machine is now so finely tuned, so delicately 
balanced, that just one suicide bomber, one hand-held 
rocket launcher, one gram of anthrax or plutonium, 
has the potential to crash the whole deal. 

Behind the vicious cycles of carnage, retribution and 


revenge, a new grand narrative is taking shape. Ideas 
like global governance, bio-economics and media 
democracy are gelling into a coherent new worldview, 
revealing the old corporate/military/industrial order 
for the soul-destroying doomsday machine that it 
always was. 
Today, as in the years leading up to the Russian 
and French revolutions, the eruptions of ‘68, and 
the fall of the Soviet Empire, the economic and 
political pressures are building up to boiling point. 
Two generations of overconsumption, decadence and 
denial have weakened America. American cool is 
now every bit as vulnerable as the Soviet Utopia was 
15 years ago. A global economic crash followed by a 
major political upheaval is in the cards for 2005. 
Kalle Lasn 











COMING IN 2005: REVOLUTION... 








. THE RABBLE ROUSERS OF 2004 . 


Did you notice a larger-than-usual rousing within 
the cultural rabble in 2004? 

We did, and most of the credit for the shit 
disturbing must go to the documentary, which firmly 
returned to the activist camp in *o4. Not since the 
"éos and *7os, with films like Peter Davis’ 1975 
Academy Award winning anti-Vietman doc, 

Hearts and Minds, have docs held such weight in 
public affairs. 

Fittingly, Michael Moore took home an Oscar 
for Fahrenheit 9/11. And then a one-two punch to 
Big Corpo was landed. First came the doc-meets- 
book affair called The Corporation with a jab. 

The doc, featuring Noam Chomsky and Milton 
Friedman, delivered a devastating critique of the 
“psychopathic” nature of corporations, and so did 
Joel Bakan's meticulously researched book by the 
same name. Coming in with two all-beef patties 
for the hook was Morgan Spurlock's hilarious and 
disturbing Supersize Me. Knocked out, Big Corpo's 
image was now down for the count. 

Culture jamming was also alive and screaming this 
year. In France, anti-advertising commandos Anti- 
Pub took to the streets scrawling situ slogans across 
subway ads like *Advertising numbs you" and 
“The ads stink.” While government and corporate 
interests sought $1.1 million in damages, of the 62 
jammers arrested, 53 were acquitted and the highest 
fine was $2,383. 








: | just saw this movie called Czech Dream, where two 

© film students pull the ultimate derive on deal-hungry ` 
consumers. They hire ad execs and market research © 
teams to make the ultimate supermarket (they callit — 
a hypermarket). They use billboards, TV spots, clever — - 
anti-advertising slogans like “Don't come,” “Don't go — - 
there,” and “Don't spend,” and promise on opening : 
day there will be a “huge surprise.” They built only the - 
front wall of the hypermarket, and on opening day, H 
about 2,000 bargain hunters charged towards the 
fake store! Some were pissed off, some enjoyed the 
irony, and some even broke into political debate on 
Czech identity and the coming vote into the EU. The 
Jam of the year. 











Sean Orr 





Within the mental environment, media malcontents 
supplied Memefest 2004 in Lithuania with a global 
dose of social marketing. Submissions arrived 
from every continent: in the meme-versus-meme 
battle of messages individuals have equal footing to 
corporations despite small budgets. 

The web was awash in new trends and ideas 
for activism. *I wanted to create a ripple, and it 
became a tsunami," said Laura Dawn, co-creator of 
MoveOn’s incredibly successful “Bush in зо seconds” 
ad competition. By *o4, more than two million had 
joined MoveOn and $7 million was raised. And then 
came activist videogames — yes, videogames — like 
Howard Dean for Iowa, that drew 100,000 players 
and big bucks to Dean’s warchest. And don’t forget 
the haunting September 12th, a game that brilliantly 
exploded violent responses to terror in ways even 
a 6-year-old could get. 

“I think 2004 is the breakout year for political 
games,” says Ian Bogost, game designer and 
videogame theorist. Bogost collaborated on both 
Dean for Iowa and September 12th, and says with 
both Bush and Kerry using videogames as part of 
their election campaigns, political gaming is here to 
stay. “Games can communicate political concepts 
and processes better than other forms,” says Bogost. 
“Pm hopeful that, because of a game, someone 
somewhere is thinking critically about an issue.” 

So are we. 

Tess Rheinhardt 
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Above all else, it is about leaving a mark that I 
existed: I was here. I was hungry. I was defeated. 
I was happy. I was sad. I was in love. I was afraid. 
I was hopeful. I had an idea and I had a good 
purpose and that's why I made works of art. 

Felix Gonzalez-Torres 
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WHEN BENNY GOT OUT OF JAIL — 


It was the end of the evening, and most had left. 

But life is short so we drank a little more. Benny was 
smashed; we all could tell. We were all pretty drunk, 
but Benny was emotional. 

I was reminded of when we were fucked-up teenagers 
— when drinking was synonymous with suicide, and 
adolescent fucking angst. He was gone. He was 
animated; he would stand up, and point his fingers 
and swing his arms to prove a point. He knew 
everything, and he told us. 

“Benny, white zinfandel has only been around for 
50 years,” his girlfriend said. 

“Fuck that! White zinfandel has been around for 
hundreds of years!” 

“Look man, there’s no zinfandel region of France, 
the shit is made in California, in the Napa Valley, 
and that’s no hundred year old vineyard,” I said. 

“No listen, on my way back from Arizona — from 
my father’s - I was served white zin in first class, 

and I drank the whole way back to New York. 

I got drunk as shit.” 

"They'll only serve you three drinks on an 
airplane," I said. 

*Not in first class. 

“In every class." 

“They do on Continental." 

“Bullshit, man.” 

Then he got excited, and it continued like this for a 
while. Me and Benny argued every issue - literature, 
music, airplane regulations, history, drugs, health, 
poverty, everything. Everyone else was laughing. We 
would do this often; Benny and me would butt heads 
like two clumsy bulls fighting for a tuft of grass. 
“Fuck you,” “fuck this,” “you don't know shit,” 
“are you really that fucking stupid,” we said into the 
air. Eventually, it was apparent that the night was 
over. Benny's girlfriend curled up to him, Paul was 
hungry, my head buzzed, and it was time to sleep. 

But that's when the music started. Benny grabbed 
his guitar, plucked broken chords and ranted 
madness. His voice spun between keys and dipped 
in and out of coherency, but it was beautiful — he 
finally told the truth. I grabbed 
a harmonica and accompanied 
him with my poorly imitated 
white-boy riffs, only a step 
up from row row row your 
boat, but sometimes I was on, 
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sometimes it felt so right that I couldn't possibly 
play the wrong thing. Paul pulled out his bass too, 
and played slides along the three-inch neck while 
standing under the threshold. We played together - it 
was loud, and it was three-thirty in the morning, and 
we had neighbors, but big fucking deal. We 

had more right to the night than them. It was ours 
ever since we saw its guts sprawled across the 
twilight. There are only a few who have seen the 
innards of the night, and I'm not talking about a 
party, or even fun for that matter. I’m talking about 
a vibration, a hazy existence — God's doppelganger. 
A sort of transcendentalism, but it is the night, which 
transcends into humanity — a night that becomes me. 

Somehow the music stopped, and the bickering 
started. We sat and fought each other with our 
contaminated truths, which brewed in our bath 
water. It could have done something, but we used it 
to kill each other. 
fou think you know about first class, well Pm 
fucking dying, how do you like that!” said Benny. 

We were quiet for a second, and then Benny 
received a stream of fuck yous, and yeah rights, 
and that isn't even funny. But he didn't give it up. 

"Im fucking serious, I’m gonna die, and none of 
you can understand that!" 

We all watched him. He dropped his head into 
his hands and spilled a beer on my couch. Paul and 
me started to clean the mess, and Benny stood up 
and started pacing around. His girlfriend took what 
he said hard. She started to cry, question him, and 
remind him of their plans for the future, which they 
had just discussed the other day. Marriage and kids 
and shit, but now he's dying. 

“I wasn't gonna tell anyone; you motherfuckers are 
lucky I said anything." 

“Are you fucking serious man? If I believe you, 
and find out you're lying, then ГЇЇ never speak to you 
again," I said. 

“Pm bleeding out of my fucking asshole, I'm 
pissin' blood — it's coming out my fucking ears and 
my nose. I’m dead man! I’m fucking dead!” 
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ART & LIFE 





There's a vital space for man 
his individuality, for that we 
submit our photos to show a 
possible way to care for life 
and soul. 

Praying on the rocks or 
looking at Mitorai Square in 
Pietrasanta shows that exist 
one and thousand different 
solutions to globalism. 

PAOLOPANI 
MASSIMO ANGEL 


Italy 


An art center should be a place for insolence. Many of today's artists have a spirit 
of discontent, of questioning the way the world is handed to them. I think that's 
what the role of the artist is: to be on a permanent state of alert and to create 
endless alternatives, alternative ways of thinking. 


Walking through the financial 
center of Madrid - home 
of powerful companies and 
luxurious homes — my partner 
and I came across this simple 
message: *Forbidden to 
contaminate your mind 
with advertising." 
ANGELA GARCIA 
Pedro Afan, Spain 


- Philippe Vegne 
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“This kind of thing just doesn't happen for no 
reason,” Paul said. 
got an infection while I was in jail, while none 
of you motherfuckers bothered to come see me, while 
no one even wrote to me!” 

“I wrote you a letter." 

*Fuck you man!" 

*Look, if you're really dying, you got to go see a 
doctor,” I said. 

“I did see a doctor, I saw seventeen doctors in jail 
= specialists, and they can't do shit. I got an infection 
in my pancreas and now its spread throughout my 
whole body. There's holes in my fucking intestines!” 

* You're not going to see decent doctors in jai 

“1 saw the best, the thing I have is fucking rare, 
and there's nothing anyone can do." 

He was hysterical by now — screaming, crying, and 
moving towards a violent death. He went into the 
bathroom and locked the door. 

*What the fuck are you doing in there?" I said. 











“If you don't open the door right now, Pm going to 
break the fucking thing!” I said. 

I kicked it once - it was а skimpy door — but he 
opened it. He was just standing there. 

“None of you can understand this, Pm dying! I'm 
a fucking dead man! You knew I was going to be the 
first to go, everyone knew that. I’m fucking dead; Pm 
dead, dead! DEAD!” 

He was weeping. I grabbed him, and hugged him 
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hard, I grabbed on to the back of his neck, and tried 
the best I could to comfort him. It’s hard to know 
how to deal with someone who is dying. What is 
right and what is wrong no longer applies — only 
compassion. We stood in the bathroom together, and 
he cried. He cursed his cursed life. 

He left the bathroom, and said he was leaving. 

I think it was one of those going-off-to-die-alone 
things. Paul stood in front of the door, and said he 
wasn’t going anywhere. 

After that, things subsided. We started talking 
seriously of what Benny should do, that he should see 
another doctor and what not. His girlfriend was still 
crying, and Benny was convinced that things were 
hopeless. Soon there was nothing left to say. Things 
were still. Benny said he was leaving, and asked his 
girlfriend if she was coming. They started to leave. 

“This isn’t over, we still have things to talk about,” 
Paul said. 

Everyone said their desperately meaningful 
goodbyes, in case he was dead by morning. I shook 
his hand, and told him to look me in the eyes. 

They were red and wet, swollen and exalted. I felt 
responsible, everyone should feel responsible. And 
then Benny and his girlfriend left. I watched them 
walk away from the balcony. He had his guitar flung 
over his shoulder, and walked away slowly, sullenly. 

I waited for him to glance back up at me, but he 
didn't. He was gone. 

Justin Wheaton 
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IT CAN CHANGE EVERYTHING, SAYS RICK POYNOR 


The last few years have witnessed a small 

revolution in the area of graphic design and visual 
communication. The complacency that marked much 
of the 1990s has been challenged by urgent questions 
about the ways that design is complicit in the 
capitalist spectacle and what might be done about it. 
Bush's grossly heavy-handed War on Terror and deep 
concerns about his fitness as a leader have provoked 
a wave of graphic fury, often in the time-honored 
form of the protest poster. 

What becomes ever clearer, though, is that if 
people in visual communication really want to 
make a difference, then they need to build alliances 
outside the design world. This might sound obvious, 
but many designers, though passionately devoted 
to their craft, can be inward-looking. They are not 
great spokespeople or joiners of causes and the 
design community has not been especially effective in 
making a case for design that goes beyond mundane 
commercial goals. Designers have lost a lot of ground 
to marketing people and branding experts, whose 
priorities have little to do with design creativity and 
even less with the possibility of a broader social 
vision of design. 

So it's heartening to see the way that some 
designers are seizing the initiative and forming 
strategic partnerships with social campaigns and 
causes. Acclaimed British design team Johnson 
Banks’ advertising campaign for Angel Drug Services, 
a counselling organization in London, is a case in 








point. The posters show stark images of an extended 
arm or hypodermic needle made out of ethereal white 
feathers, acknowledging the pleasures of drug-taking, 
while the minimal copylines — one reads “Vein? 
Hope." - offer non-judgmental support. 

San Diego designer Bennett Peji's career is a case 
study in how to connect design with broader urban 
and public thinking. Peji understands city policy- 
making from the inside. He worked as a team 
member on a $100 million civic, arts and culture 
initiative, and the mayor of San Diego made him the 
city's arts and culture commissioner. Now he has 
been appointed master planner of a new Filipino 
Village located in National City, California — 
probably the first time such a contract has ever been 
awarded to an American graphic designer. His task 
is to involve the community fully in the seven-year 
redevelopment of the mile-long district. *Now 
I see that anything is possible through graphic 
design," says Peji. 

Awareness is also growing that design has a key 
role to play in the vital shift toward sustainable 
development. Forward-thinking design teams 
make ecological considerations central to their 
way of working and it's often unpretentious but 
dedicated small studios, rather than high-profile 
design stars, who lead the way. Ecographic, based 
in England concentrates on projects for clients with 
environmental concerns, such as the conservation 
organization WWF-UK, for whom they design a news 
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magazine and brochures. They opt for rec 





led paper 





and non-harmful vegetable-based inks, and support 
green developments such as computer-to-plate 
technology, which eliminates the need for film and 
photographic chemicals in printing. 

The belief that design has even greater potential 





than we realize underpins Canadian designer Bruce 
Mau's hugely ambitious new project, Mass 
Change, which includes a travelling exhibition, 
a book, a radio show, an online forum, public events 
and a film. “Design has emerged as one of the world's 
most powerful forces,” the Massive Change website 
explains. “It has placed us at the beginning of a new, 
unprecedented period of human possibility, where 
all economies and ecologies are becoming global, 
relational, and interconnected.” The exhibition, 
curated by Mau and designed by his Institute without 
Boundaries, explores design's possibilities — both 
utopian and dystopian - in the fields of energy, the 
image, information, biology, manufacturing, markets, 
materials, the military, transportation, urbanization, 
and wealth and politics. 

Mau argues that design, far from being a mere 
subset of commerce, now has the power to affect 
the way we live to such a degree that it has become 
the biggest project of all. As a way of planning and 
structuring reality, design embraces nature, culture 














FAR LEFT: THE ZEEWEED 
MEMBRANE TAKES RAW SEWAGE 
IN AND DISPENSES PURE 

WATER OUT. 


LEFT: HERBERT DREISEITL HAS 
HELPED CREATE BUILDINGS WITH 
GREEN ROOFS THAT DIRECT 
WATER INTO CISTERNS THAT IS 
THEN PUMPED BY SOLAR POWER 
INTO WATERFALLS THAT DRAW AIR. 
INTO THE BUILDING. THE WATER 
SETTLES INTO REFLECTING 
POOLS AND THEN RE-ENTERS 
THE BUILDING AS GRAY WATER 
FOR TOILETS TO BE SENT BACK 
OUTSIDE INTO TREATMENT 
WETLANDS OR STORMWATER 
PARKS WHERE CHILDREN PLAY. 


and business, and this has come about without any 
collective discussion or agreement. To stand any 
chance of directing these processes toward the most 
positive outcomes, we need to become fully conscious 
of design’s capacity and limits. 

Not since Buckminster Fuller thrilled 1960s 
audiences with his all-encompassing global vision 
has a designer attempted to establish the primacy of 
design so forcefully. It remains to be seen whether 
Massive Change will have the revelatory impact to 
which Mau clearly aspires, or whether its insights 
will be telling enough to engage those with the 
power to shape public policy. Mau has left the often 
rather frivolous concerns of the design profession a 
long way behind with this project. There can be no 
doubt, though, that if design is now central to our 
experience of the world, then it has to be understood 
in more than consumerist terms. The field needs 
more figures like Peji and Mau, able to break free 
from narrow conceptions of the designer’s role and 
forge new connections. The time is right for a new 
generation of design activists. 





Rick Poynor is one of the world’s most-respected 
design critics, and the founder of British graphic- 
design magazine Eye. 





I was doing activism full time, my job was even activist-oriented. 

I worked as a legal assistant for Vermont Legal Aid. I was spending 
all my time fighting and reacting to one injustice and another. As a 
tool in my activism I made political posters. I used silkscreen and 
wheat, and pasted them around town. I did this with other people. 
Iliked the teamwork involved. But it led me to a silkscreening art 
class and my mind was really blown open. I faced fear before making | 
each drawing and print and felt enormous pleasure in it. The fear 

was partially about making something out of nothing, about making 

an assertion in the world, taking up space. 1 recognized with all the 

increasing homogeneity of culture in the marketplace that to create 

was literally battling cultural imperialism. Every creative act makes 

a wedge between all the standardized kneejerk, fed-to-us, unthinking 

culture. It takes up space in the greater conciousness. Elbows out 

the other stuff. The act of making something out of nothing really 

takes up more space than battling a perceived enemy or power. Plus it 

makes the participants comfortable with their own voices and able to 

assert opinions, tolerate idiosyncratic expression, stand up. Creativity. 

sets a precedent not only for the participant or initiator but for others 

around. Every time I fought or argued or advocated for someone 

politically, I was using my energy in response to the negative power. 

I was essentially reinscribing it. That force was defining my assertion. 

Now of course there are times when fighting really is necessary. Mass 

protest does affect political tides with enough constancy and pitch. 

But there is an element of letting the powers that be define your 

position when you stand in opposition to another side. In some ways 

there is an element of even moving towards the powers that be when 

battling it. Creativity shifts and moves around, is unpinnable. Sure it 

gets co-opted sometimes, but it is the product that gets co-opted not 

the act of creativity that initiated it. That is still liberated space. This 

is not an original idea either. There are numerous theorists that speak 

about this, but in my life I had a skin tingling moment of absolute 

clarity about this. That I no longer wanted to chase the problem, run 

towards it but wanted to create space. 








Olga Koumoundourous 














MAKING ANOTHER 
WORLD POSSIBLE. 





There is an expanding chasm between rich and poor, looming environmental calamities, 
global terror seemingly growing in tandem with global markets. Now look at art being 
made today. ls art playing a vital role in mounting resistance to these forces? 


Does it have the capacity to catalyze social change? 
Or is artist Martha Rosler right when she says, 
“The total freedom of the artist in Western society 
also ineluctably signals total irrelevance”? As artists 
like Sam Durant are quick to point out, "art is an 
effective method of resistance and change - just as 
it is an effective tool for the maintenance of power 
or the status quo.” But some recent strategies 

of artmaking are working to tip the balance to 
progressive change. 

One shares its name with an exhibition on view at 
Massachusetts MASSMOCA through March 2005: 
The Interventionists. These artists seek to “enter 
physically," writes Nato Thompson in the show's 
catalog: “that is, they place their work into the heart 
of the political situation itself." 
By changing the context — going 
into the streets or bringing the 
“real world" into the gallery 
- art makes the much-touted, 
yet little realized, leap between 
art and life. For example, the exhibition features 
mobile shelters for the homeless created by Krzysztof 
Wodiczko and the Danish art group N55 that could 
easily be relegated to a museum show on design. But 
fabricated for actual use outside the gallery, these 
constructions serve dual roles of giving practical help 
to the homeless while using aesthetic means to raise 
the visibility of the easily overlooked urban poor. 

Well known to culture-jammers is a form of 
intervention described by the Situationist term 
detournement. “One tactic is not to present 
something that we all recognize as shocking, but to 
present the shocking aspect of what is comfortably 
familiar; or to defamiliarize the commonplace,” 
writes Jean Fisher in the catalogue for Documenta 
11, a recurring exhibition in Kassel, Germany, that 
frequently addresses geopolitical concerns. This 
flip is demonstrated by Mexico City-based artist 
Minerva Cuevas who has repurposed corporate 
mechanisms, from consumer brands to the very 








I refuse to make political art; 
I want to make art politically 
Thomas Hirschhorn 


structure of a corporation, to “make information 
available, readable . . . and to translate social 
campaigns into their visual or graphic form.” In 

an early project, Cuevas founded the Mejor Vida 
(Better Life) Corporation, a nonprofit once housed 

in Mexico City’s tallest trade tower, to do work that 
doesn't compute in bottom-line-driven circles: give 
away unscratched lottery tickets (and any winnings), 
distribute barcode stickers to give shoppers fair 
prices at supermarkets, create мус student IDs so 
cardholders can get free admission at publicly funded 
museums and discounts on public transportation. In 
one of Cuevas” more recent projects, she spotlights 
little-known American history: in 1954, the CIA 
backed a coup in Guatemala that overthrew a 
democratically-elected leader 
who sought to national 
the powerful United Fruit 
Company. Cuevas’ wall-sized 
mural features a Del Monte 
label for canned tomatoes 
with red juice flowing onto the gallery floor, puddling 
like blood. Accompanied by the words *Pure 
Murder,” she references either the c1a’s assassin 
trainings or the half century of violence the coup. 
triggered - or both. 

While such work responds to current events, it's 
not reactionary. So unlike earlier forms of protest- 
based art, it goes beyond proposing the inverse 
of that which it opposes, to deconstructing the 
underlying memes. Forgoing the binary view of Del 
Monte (the company that bought United Fruit's 
land when it folded), she complicates the reassuring 
design of a corporate label, hinting that the *purity" 
of our food includes not just its ingredients but 
the practices by which it's harvested and sold in 
the global marketplace as well. The problem with 
oppositionality, writes Fisher, is that, “by itself, it 
seldom sustains a change in perception because it 
leaves the basic structure or system intact: the 
system is well able to absorb any message, provided 























its code remains unchanged.” But by making 
alternate narratives, the memes can be exposed and, 
hopefully, eroded. 

That seems to be the motive of Paul D. Miller (aka 
DJ Spooky) in his recent project Rebirth of a Nation. 
An experimental musician and hip-hop artist, Miller 
has made a high-tech reinterpretation of the 1915 
film The Birth of a Nation, the explicitly racist tale 
by D.W. Griffith long used in recruiting by the Ku 
Klux Klan. Using the DJ's toolbox, Miller sliced and 
diced a troublesome film — a “cinematic classic” 
that, because of its innovative editing and camera 
angles, is one of the American Film Institute's Top 
100 American films of all time — overlaying hypnotic 
digital graphics and film footage (including a Bill 
T. Jones dance work based on African-American 
history) with a soundtrack of hip hop, dub, live 
violin, and ambient sounds. By reworking the film's 
DNA through an artform developed in large part by 
African-Americans, Miller reclaims the techniques of 
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montage and intercutting, while also “taking back” 
the history appropriated by Griffith. “Basically Pm 
holding the remix of the film up to America in a 
way that says, ‘Another world is possible,” Miller 
explains. “How do you make it real?” 

And that’s art’s strength — it creates a language 
of possibilities for our consideration, “endless 
alternatives,” as Walker Art Center curator Philippe 
Vergne says. To ask it to be something else is 
wrongheaded. After all, it’s art, not advertising, 
entertainment, or electoral politics. We don't hold 
our poets accountable for the effectiveness of their 
verse nor do we judge the aesthetic standards of 
our senators. But when art is successful — when it 
moves its viewers to act — it feeds a network of others 
who are using various tools, from protest to policy, 
voting to community organizing. “Art is a part of 
the struggle," says Durant. “It isn't itself the cause of 
some radical change but can be part of the movement 
for revolutionary change and social justice.* 

Paul Schmelzer 


Dear Adbusters, 


I found this ad in the front of a People 
magazine I saw lying around. It made 
me think how we train little girls to 
think that “pretty” is the right thing to 
do, and that it's easier to get there 
with makeup. 
JULIA 
Baltimore, Maryland 





Photography meant little to me when I was growing up. It was something you posed for in 
jewel tones complimentary to family members, stuffed into a back-room studio at Sears. 


Later, it was Ansel Adams's nature prints stapled to 
geography classroom walls, and soon after, Robert 
Doisneau's street scenes lovingly thumbtacked in 
university dorm rooms. In particular, 1 adored 
Doisneau's Kiss by tbe Hotel de Ville, in which a 
man plants a passionate kiss on his beloved's lips, 
oblivious to passers-by on the Paris streets. The 
photo spoke volumes to me. I was that woman, and 
Paris my destiny. But halfway into my first semester 
of college, yet another friend exclaimed, *Oh, you 
have ‘The Kiss’? I have it, too!” Disillusioned, 

I tore the print from my wall. 

Photography, in my post-graduate years, meant 
pretty pictures that lent tranquility and grace to 
one's surroundings. It helped if the photograph 
thematically complemented the dining room curtains, 
say, sewn out of fabric festooned with cheerful ducks. 
It wasn't until my thirties — as the girlfriend of a 
photographer and graduate student — that I learned 
to appreciate the aesthetic possibilities of a good 
cat skull. 

Jonathan showed me his portfolio the night I 
first made him dinner. I gazed in dismay at the 
photographs spread across my kitchen table. Here 
was a triptych of dead rats, their little teeth and 
claws jutting up imploringly. Here were large- 
format close-ups of beheaded Ken dolls, and a G.I. 
Joe arm locked in a metal vice. And here were The 
Ten Properties of Flour, a black-and-white series 
depicting Jonathan, his Sheltie, and a bag of whole- 
wheat flour. Some of it ended up on the dog. Some 
of it ended up as paste on Jonathan's face. 

He looked at me, awaiting my verdict. 

I frowned in what I hoped was an academic 
manner. “These are really . . . strange.” 

“Is that a compliment?" he asked. 

It wasn't. Truth was, I didn't know how to think 
about his photographs. Pd never seen anything like 
them. “I’m used to nature scenes,” I confessed. 

He nodded. “Those are more modernist 
photographs. I’m studying postmodern 
photography.” 

Gradually, I began to grasp the nebulous difference 
between the two philosophies as they pertain to 
photography. Edward Weston’s tastefully-posed nude 


women: modernist. Diane Arbus’ institutionalized 
women in Halloween costumes: postmodern. 

Ansel Adams’ Half-Dome at Yosemite: modernist. 
Dieter Appelt’s granite quarry with winged man: 
postmodern. Jonathan’s fine arts department 
appeared to take the distinction one step further. 
Modernist equals trite. Postmodern equals profound. 

In spite of our wildly different artistic sensibilities, 
Jonathan and I fell in love. Once, he invited me to 
lunch with his fellow students and professors. I sat 
rigid, unable to eat, terrified that a student might 
ask me what I thought of her new photographs 
of Styrofoam, or a series of “paintings” involving 
gunpowder strewn across blank canvas. Secretly, 

I sympathized with the person who had filled out a 
comment card during the department’s graduating 
M.EA show that year. “What are they teaching in this 
school?” the critic scrawled. “Ugly?” 

It was tempting to discount postmodern art as 
indulgent and obscure. But then I met Jonathan’s 
classmate, Peter, who spent two years photographing 
cardboard boxes. Unexpectedly, he burst out with 
an astonishing thesis — a series of vibrant blue skies 
accented by ethereal cumulous clouds. 

“Your clouds are beautiful!” I exclaimed at his 
gallery opening. 

“Actually,” Peter replied, “they’re dust balls I 
contact-printed on paper.” 

“Dust balls?” 

“Naturally. Clouds are made up of tiny dust 
particles that gather water in the Earth’s atmosphere. 
I created clouds on a small scale." 

“Naturally . . .” I repeated, at a loss for words 
to describe how the truth behind his images left me 
feeling deceived, but deeply impressed. 

Gradually, I began to comprehend the appeal of 
postmodern photography, how it offers meaning just 
under the surface — gifts for the viewer moved to take 
a second look. 

A year after our first dinner, Jonathan and I 
visited the Los Angeles County Museum of Art. We 
moved quickly past the ancient Japanese prints and 
Renaissance paintings to a gallery featuring more 
contemporary work. There was Magritte’s famous 
painting – an image of a wooden pipe, titled 
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Ceci n'est pas une pipe. 

“He's subverting the dominant paradigm." A man 
dressed predictably in all black explained the piece to a 

young woman hanging on his arm. “By saying this isn't 
a pipe, he's challenging us to look beyond an objeci 
physical properties." 

“Oh, sure. I see,” she said. 

Amused, I wandered away toward a series of small black 
and white photographs. In the first, 100 knee-high black 
boots lined up on a street in New York City. In another, 
the boots appeared to be marching west, while a line of 
eastbound ducks waddled past them. The boots lined up in 
front of a bank, surrounded a tree in a field, and hiked over 
a California sand dune. I had no idea what the photos meant, 
but they were playful and poignant and strange. 

*Eleanor Antin." I whispered the photographer's name 
with reverence. “I love her." 

This was the moment in which my love of postmodern 
photography was born. 











In his final semester of college, Jonathan labored on 
his thesis — a project involving eggshells, seedpods, and 
bones. Warm lighting and sepia tones transformed macabre 
skeletons into exquisite artifacts with delicate fissures and 
intriguing crevices. 

And yet, he was dissatisfied. 

Eagerly, 1 offered him cow skulls and sheep vertebrae 
discovered on long-distance trail runs. *You'll turn them 
into something gorgeous!" 1 assured him. 

“It’s not enough to photograph something beautifully,” 
he said. *The image has to mean something." 

"Beauty means something," I countered. 

An eye for conventional loveliness can be both blessing 
and curse for a photographer studying in a department that 
values concept above all. In his first year of graduate school, 
Jonathan shot a series of sublime photographs in Portland's 
Buddhist Garden. *A waste of time," his review committee 
proclaimed. He turned to photographing our old garage, 
exploring the luminescence of a single dim window against 
rotting wood. Again, his professors demanded to know what 
the photographs meant on a deeper level. 

“They aren't kidding when they call it ‘defending your 
thesis!" I griped after he set aside both projects in favor of 
shooting skulls. This new work received cautious approval 
from the department, yet still, they pressed him to expound 
upon the theories behind his photographs. 

“Isn't it enough that you're fascinated by these objects, 
and you photograph them beautifully?” I asked, frustrated 
when he returned home from the university exhausted from 
his defense. 
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“There has to be more to i 

Having earned ап M.r.A. degree myself, I 
know that academia can be like that. It requires us 
to use phrases like *symbolic of the archetypal 
angst stemming from the subversion of sexual 
appetite," and *an exploration of the inherent 
moral quandary regarding Orwellian views on 
socioeconomic theory." 

Such jargon reminds me of Wendell Berry's essay, 
*The Joy of Sales Resistance," in which he writes, 
"The sign of exceptionally smart people is that they 
speak a language that is intelligible only to other 
people in their “field” or only to themselves.” And 
Berry's quote puts me in mind of Cy Twombly, 
the postmodern artist celebrated for scribbling, 
often illegibly, on canvases which end up in the 
Guggenheim and the National Gallery of Art. 

In the winter semester before Jonathan's 
graduation, another prominent artist came to town. 
I loved Albert Chong's enthralling self-portraits 
involving smoke and long exposures. Jonathan 


admired his still-lifes of intricately-decorated thrones. 


Somehow, Chong' photographs offered both beauty 
and concept, balancing delicately on the tightrope 
between modernism and postmodernism. The artist 
delivered his lecture to a throng of eager students 
and professors, moving swiftly away from his 
famed throne images to a new series involving the 
projection of giant spiders and creeping vines on 
nude women openly exhibiting their vaginas. 

“I know I’m objectifying women." Chong 
addressed the issue before any of his stunned 
audience could. “But I reject the idea of beauty as 
a bad word." 

Beauty? Where was the beauty in the image of 
a woman's bare torso disfigured by a giant black 
and yellow worm? 

While the rest of us were still attempting to 
formulate a response, one young woman raised her 
hand. “If you know you're objectifying women, 
why do it?” 

Chong sighed. “I’m not into that discussion.” 

Confusion gripped me. Here was a great artist 
showing work that many in the academic audience 
later termed blatantly pornographic, and yet he 
refused to discuss that work. More than confused, 

I felt cheated out of the deeper truth behind his 
photographs. 

In her essay, “Against Interpretation,” Susan 
Sontag writes that “real art has the capacity to make 


us nervous. By reducing the work of art to its content 
and then interpreting that, one tames the work of art. 
Interpretation makes art manageable, comfortable.” 

Sontag might argue that in asking Albert Chong to 
interpret his work, we were seeking solace from his 
nerve-wracking images. She'd be right. 

That evening, I understood at last why Jonathan's 
department urged him to explicate his photos 
of bones and seedpods in an eloquent thesis. To 
simply create enigmatic art, then deny viewers any 
explanation, is to offer up half-realized work. 

Modernists are lucky. Society generally views 
nature and nudes (sans giant spiders) as beautiful, 
and leaves them at that. Those postmodern artists 
who push the boundaries, showing us the glory of 
dust balls and bones, have to work even harder. 

This spring, I ventured again to Los Angeles. 
Jonathan stayed home to work on a gallery 
submission. He emailed me a piece of his 
artist statement. 

“The objects in my work have been discarded; t 
hey are dead, decaying, no longer an object of desire. 
Through collecting them, they have not only been 
given new life, they have been salvaged from their 
natural process of decay and represent a protest 
against their passing into oblivion.” 

Who knew an unearthed cat skull could represent 
a protest against passing into oblivion? 

Delighted with my burgeoning knowledge of the 
art scene, I toured several Santa Monica galleries 
with my sister. We wandered for two hours, past 
Ansel Adams’ prints, a National Geographic 
retrospective, wall after wall of adorable puppies 
and hand-colored toddlers. “Oh, look! It’s Robert 
Doisneau’s Kiss by the Hotel de Ville.” My 
sister smiled fondly. “I used to have that in my 
dorm room!” 

Laughing, I moved to leave the gallery. But 
suddenly, something stopped me in my tracks. Open- 
mouthed, I stared at the photograph above the desk 
in a back office. A pair of knee-high black boots 
positioned in front of a gallery painting — the image 
of a wooden pipe. Below the photograph, a title in 
black letters. “This is not a pair of boots.” 

“Look!” I cried to my sister. “It’s Eleanor Antin. 
She's subverting Magritte's subversion of the 
dominant paradigm!" 

I looked at her, awaiting her verdict. She frowned. 

“That is really . . . strange.” 

Melissa Hart 


I found this in Departures magazine. It amazes me. 
You'd think people would be embarrassed to admit 
this kind of thing; that they prefer consumerism to 
reality, but Plum Sykes (contributing editor at Vogue 
magazine and “author”), thinking herself so cute and 
witty, spews this crap out and people eat it up. It 
just surprises and saddens me, not the message itself 
(things will make you happy), but how blatant it is. 
Elizabeth Merritt 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


The American work ethic has become a mythological 
tale of perseverance, grit, fortitude and solid 
sustained effort. Its practical evolution in just 
over 200 years has become a shadow of its origin. 
Happiness is an entitled expectation. Satiate 
immediate desires through minimal efforts. Quitting 
is rationalized and accepted. 

My wife of nine years, lover for 12, entered the 
room stating that she was not happy, no longer in 





That's the thing about 
reality. You can always 
block it out with a 
champagne cocktail 
and a detailed discus- 
sion about a bracelet. 
if you really want to, 
PLUM SIRES 


love and not wanting marriage. No warning. No 
process. No cooperative rehabilitation. Just done. 
The relationship highway had always been smooth 
pavement. Certainly this was just a pothole. But 
no. The road quickly turned to dust, ending in 
desolate nowhere. 

“This is not my beautiful house. This is not my 
beautiful wife.” 

In a suspended moment, she vanished. Left behind 
were the remnants of her newly-chosen life - Nine 
West boxes, Banana Republic bags, Victoria’s Secret 
receipts. Comfort clothes remained on hangers in a 
sparse closet, traded in for the uniforms of corporate 
validation. Love was a dust bunny swept up with 
status tags and unwanted buttons. 

Love, comfort and a shared history were simply 
disposable items ready for the emotional landfill, 
discarded for a possible upgrade. 

She’s stepped back a decade to a time passed by 
her. Living in a downtown dorm. Chasing lust for 
love in replicated bar scenes. Looking to fill an empty 
vessel with a passion potion. 








MATT ROBERTS 
Denver, Colorado 


You know what’s cool? Spiderman 2 

is cool. So cool that I had to watch it 

twice. I haven’t even seen The Weather 

Underground twice on DVD. Sarcasm is 

cool. Cynicism is cooler. Talking about 

post-modernity, ultimately, is coolest. 
JEN CHOE 
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I recently helped a kid who had never been to school get into a college kinesiology program. 
Shortly into my pitch, the admissions counselor stopped me and said, “She's 19 right? 
Everyone over 19 is a mature student and accepted regardless of their academic background. 





Then it's just sink or swim.” I paused: “You're telling 
me you don't need high school to get into college 
here?" "That's right.” 

I'm fond of this story because it underlines the 
point that a high school diploma = or a university 
degree for that matter — isn't essential to pursue a 
dream career or enjoy future success. And personally, 
I see the compulsory state schooling paradigm 
collapsing in on itself. First described by Plato, 
but never attempted until the 1800s in Prussia and 
arriving in North America in 1852, compulsory 
schooling is tightly bound with the rise of the modern 
nation state. So, in changing how we understand 
schooling, we are necessarily changing our 
understanding of social organization and citizenship. 

Schools are sites of both social replication and 
creation: that is to say, they reflect and define how 
we organize and understand ourselves. If children 
spend the vast bulk of their lives in anti-democratic 
institutions where they have little opportunity 
to make real choices, direct their learning, spend 
time doing things they value, or take independent 
initiative, how can we expect anything other than 
a docile and compliant citizenry? 

I think the real question is this: is spending six 
hours per day, five days a week, ten months a year 
for twelve years, confined to an institution in groups 
of thirty the optimal way for children to thrive? If 
not, then what the hell are we doing? 

Yet we can't just retreat into individualist, everyone 
for themselves answers. Schools are a social problem 
that demand social answers and social institutions 
in their place: we have to build better places for kids 
and better conceptions of childhood. But there can 
be no systemic answers. Like Colin Ward said 
*We need a mass of answers, not mass answers." 

Kids grow up right and thrive according to an 
infinitely complex and constantly shifting response to 
culture, time, place, predilection, circumstance and 
thousands of other local and individual factors. It is 
crazy to attempt to describe what all kids need, or 
how all kids learn best. We have to respond to the 
kids in front of us, not the abstract kids of theory: 
our children, our neighbors, our friends, 
our community. 





Home learning is great and I do think that 
encouraging everyone to simply drop out of school 
is excellent advice, but it can only be part of the 
solution. We need to build new institutions that 
are commonly available, especially for the least 
privileged in our neighborhoods. We need to take 
what is available and use every possible resource. 

These places will, and should, be profoundly 
different from one another: reflecting and recreating 
the local diversity that economic and cultural 
globalization is so eager to extinguish. Learning 
centers, small schools, free schools, community 
centers, homeschooling can all be part of the 
answers: the key is locally-controlled, democratically- 
run institutions that respond to the needs of 
participants, not the reverse. 

Let's look to libraries and community centers 
and parks for inspiration. Schools would do well to 
reconstruct themselves with these in mind: genuinely 
public, voluntary, non-coercive, commonly available 
for a wide array of uses, and sitting at the heart of 
healthy community life. 

We have to start with the idea that no one wants to 
grow up to be stupid or ignorant: everyone wants to 
be smart, competent and skillful. Begin with people's 
exuberance and desire to learn, their passions and 
interests and go from there. Trying to force a person 
to learn something they don't care about is futile. 

Look to the community and make institutions 
semi-permeable. We need local institutions: 
individualist answers fall short. People require places 
to gather and to generate culture. If we do not pose 
counter-institutions in opposition to what exists, 
dominant culture will flow in: TV and shopping, 
video games and virtual life. Most kids need places 
to go during the day, and those places have to be 
building something new. People are capable of so 
much even with severely limited resources. Let's free 
the unbelievable amounts of money and resources 
that state schools are hoarding/wasting and return 
them to communities and families. 





Matt Hern runs the Purple Thistle Centre and edits 
Crank magazine. His new book is Field Day: Getting 
Society Out of School 






































At PEW Charitable Trusts, we build futures. And 
thanks to a partnership with Bill Gates and The 
Gates Foundation, that future is looking bright. 
Together, we have pooled our resources to launch 
a $1 billion dollar a year plan for peace. America 
Looks Beyond provides tomorrow's generation 
with opportunities today. Starting in 2005, every 


To learn more about America Looks Beyond visit: 

















highschool student in America is going to be 
offered a six-week trip to a third world country. 
To broaden their horizons. To gain a more intimate 
understanding of the world. And to fight the global 
War on Terror in a positive way, through education 
and first-hand knowledge of how so much of the 
world struggles to survive. 











www.pewandgatesforpeace.org | 








The way to win tbe war on terror is to 


democratize the global system and close 
the gap between the rich and the poor. 


LIFE EXPECTANCIES 
Zambia 32.7 
Afghanistan 43.1 
Haiti 49.4 

Sudan 55.5 

India 63.7 

Russia 66.7 

Brazil 68.0 


source: UNDP, 2004 


China 70.9 
US 77.0 

UK 78.1 
Australia 79.1 
Canada 79.3 
Japan 81.5 
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AN INDEPENDENT A CHAIN OF RESTAURANTS SERVING 


MUSIC LABEL ne N ONLY LOCALLY-SOURCED FOODS 
THE MARK THAT CHANGE. >? !TALISN 
CAN AN ANTI-LOGO GET SAPITALISM-TO BITE iTS OWN TI | THE TANTALIZING QUESTIO 


THE ANSWER ISN'T CLEAR YET. BUT WE'L 


WWW. ANTIPRENEUR-ORG 
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